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Are Private Brands Profitable 
to the Voluntary Chains? 


Some Voluntary Chains Which Are Pushing Private Brands Are Earning 
Only 1 Per Cent on Their Volume 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


A= private labels really more 
profitable to the distributor 
than advertised brands? Can they 
successfully duplicate the function 
which the advertised brands per- 
form in modern retailing ? 

How many distributors can an- 
swer this question in the affirma- 
tive? How many have actually 
analyzed their gross profit margin 
on all the products they carry and 
have compared the net profit of 
the national with that of the pri- 
vate label? And finally, is the pri- 
vate label the final solution for the 
distributor’s present difficulty i 
trying to solve his “lack of profit” 
problem? 

It is my opinion, and I state 
this after a very careful analysis, 
that the rank and file of the more 
important groups of distributors 
are still very much interested in 
fostering the national brand. I am 
further convinced that even the 
most rabid private-label advocates 
would drop their private labels to- 
morrow if they could be shown 
with definite nroof that there is 
still profit in the advertised brands. 

To illustrate more clearly the 
basis for my conviction, let me 
quote the executive of a_ well- 
known association affiliated with 
one of the most successful volun- 
tary co-operative associations in 
the country. He is a private label 


distributor and has built up a rep- 
resentative line of such labels: 

To my mind there is no need 
for private-label goods if the man- 
dealings 


ufacturer’s with the 
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wholesaler are absolutely on the 
level. I do not believe that any 
good wholesaler puts in his own. 
private-label goods unless he is 
practically compelled to do so by 
the manufacturers. In most in- 
stances I have observed, the adop- 
tion of private-label goods was due 
to dissatisfaction on the part of the 
wholesaler with the treatment re- 
ceived from manufacturers. 

“Very often the manufacturer, 
particularly when dealing with co- 
operative chains and their buying 
companies, makes a perfectly le- 
gitimate concession, in view of vol- 
ume sales and immediate distribu- 
tion, in order to market his line 
through the voluntary chain. The 
co-operative chain gets back of the 
goods to the utmost. The business 
grows and the volume increases. 
Consumer acceptance produced by 
the manufacturer’s advertising is 
met at the counter by loyal, co- 
cperative salesmanship. 

“Then suddenly the manufac- 
turer reaches the ill-advised con- 
clusion that he has the co-operative 


.chain just where he wants it. In 


most instances he removes the 
extra discount, in some instances 
he increases the price of his goods, 
in other instances, under pressure 
of the privately owned chains, he 
gives them concessions which per- 
mit them to cut under on the 
goods which the co-operative chain 
has been pushing for the manu- 
facturer. 

“There is nothing left for the 
voluntary to do but adopt private 
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The Independent Grocers’ Alliance of America, One of the 
Largest Voluntary Chains, Is Pushing Its Own Brands—The 


Illustration Above Shows Some I. G. A. Packaged Coffee as Pic- 
tured in a National Advertisement Devoted to This Voluntary’s 
Own Coffee Brands 


labels. It becomes largely a ques- 
tion of who is going to run the 
business of the co-operative, the 
manager or the manufacturer, and 
the result of the show-down is the 
adoption of private-label goods. 

“There is considerable lost mo- 
tion where competitive effort is in- 
terfered with in putting over pri- 
vate-label goods. Someone must 
manufacture goods, and I am not 
persuaded that the retailer-owned 
wholesale organization should en- 
ter into the manufacturing business. 
Some of the large, privately owned 
chains have done so, but I do not 
believe their success is all that it 
should be. I think, in some in- 
stances, so far as privately owned 
chains are concerned, private- 
label goods were made and 
stocked, deficient in both quality 
and quantity, simply so that they 
could be marketed below competi- 
tive prices.” 

This may be taken as indicative 
of the generally existing views of 
many voluntaries, but can the bur- 
den of responsibility be placed en- 
tirely upon the shoulders of the 
manufacturer? Is not the distribu- 
tor partly to blame for his price- 
cutting tactics? 

Let me give you the views of a 
large chain-store operator. This 
executive is convinced that most 
of the important distributors prefer 
to distribute advertised brands 
rather than develop their own pri- 


vate labels. He suggests that the 
manufacturer, when planning his 
national advertising campaign, 
should limit his appropriation so as 
not to cut into the profit of the 
distributor, and thus make it un- 
profitable for him to handle the ad- 
vertised product. 

“Generally speaking,” he said, “I 
am convinced that all modern dis 
tributors would prefer to distribute 
advertised brands were it not for 
the fact that many manufacturers 
have developed their advertising 
plans along the line of creating 
consumer acceptance without con 
sidering distribution co-operation. 
They leave so little profit for the 
distributor that he is compelled to 
work out the problem of getting 
sufficient profit to cover distribution 
costs without relying upon adver- 
tised brands. 

“The distributor who has been 
very careful about a uniform qual- 
ity under his own private brands 
has developed consumer acceptance 
for these brands if he has been in 
the field long enough to have ac 
complished it. Many distributors, 
however, have been very careless 
about the quality of merchandise 
offered to the consumer under their 
own brands. The average con 
sumer knows values and because 
of this fact private brands without 
proper quality cannot be introduced 
advantageously to consumers.” 

A wholesaler who is still very 
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MEMO: 


The Providence Market 
Must Be Included! 
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IMPORTANT 





Any study of favorable markets must give 
prominent place to New England, for past per- 
formance and present leadership toward eco- 
nomic normalcy ..and to the Providence area, 
New England’s second largest market. 





Journal-Bulletin 
FAMILIES 


In Providence 


19% our 20 


In Rhode Seaiip Rite’ 


OUT 
OF 


of all families 
who read English 














For example: Per capita sales in 1929: 


United States 
New England 
Rhode Island 


Providence 


$407.52 


436.05 
460.47 
682.73 


In 1930: Rhode Island’s spendable 
money income was computed at 14.6% 
above the national per capita figure. 
40% of the automobiles registered were 
in the Over-$1,000 class (U. S. average, 


29.5%). 


Besides the census record of nearly a third of a 
billion dollars spent over retailers’ counters in 
Rhode Island, another third of a billion lies in 
savings banks, subject to aggressive selling pull. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago 


Representatives 





R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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much in the picture, insists that he 
has no fight to make against any 
manufacturer’s items, provided he 
can make a profit. He told me: 

“We find the retail merchant 
showing considerable _ rebellion 
against handling any manufactur- 
er’s merchandise without a reason- 
able profit. The specialty man with 
the overworked phrase, ‘this will 
bring you in new customers’ or 
‘look at the volume’ is having a 
very difficult time in our section. 
We have no fight to make against 
any manufacturer's items provided 
we can make a profit, and particu- 
larly where the retailer gets enough 
for a living, but we do think the 
time has come when all factors in 
the distributive channel are entitled 
to more profit for their services 
than the trade is getting.” 

These views indicate quite clearly 
that the private label is the tool 
which the distributors have selected 
to help them obtain their full mar- 
gin of profit. It hardly requires an 
explanation to understand the dis- 
tributor’s logic and his conclusions. 

First, the private label gives him 
control of his brand. He can con- 
trol the resale price; his brand is 
not subjected to price cutting. As 
a result, he is sure of the profit he 
has established for his private 
labels, and if he makes the profit he 
claims he wants, then the private 
label should certainly prove a prof- 
itable investment for him. 

But has it worked out in all 
cases? Apparently not. I base 
that opinion on a recent experi- 
ence while visiting one of our 
metropolitan cities. I had occasion 
to sit in with a group of whole- 
salers and voluntary operators, all 
rabid disciples and exponents of 
the private label. 

Naturally the topic of discussion 
veered to the “brands” and gross 
and net profit. The most interest- 
ing part of this discussion was that 
while they all admitted they had 
met with success in introducing 
their own private labels, nearly 
every one of them complained that 
he was not making money, and 
all were wondering why. Some 
were earning as low as 1 per cent 
net on their volume, yet several 
boasted their private-label business 
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represented the major part of their 
sales. One per cent is hardly 
a fair return on invested capital. 
I asked several of them whether 
they had ever compared the net 
profit of their national, with that 
of their private label business. 

Not one of those present was 
able to give the answer, or had 
any idea what the comparative per- 
centages amounted to. It would 
have been interesting and undoubt- 
edly profitable to the distributors, 
if they had taken the trouble to find 
out why their private labels are not 
delivering the profit they expect, 
and what is responsible for the 
small net they are making. /s it 
lack of profit on the advertised 
brand, or is it not due to their sub- 
stantial investments of capital and 
lack of quick turnover on their 
private labels? 

As I have already stated, the 
responsibility and the burden of 
proof for this brand problem has 
been thrown on the shoulders of 
the manufacturer. He, however, 
insists that there is another side to 
the story which the distributor so 
far has ignored. 


Special Concession to Chains 


For example, every manufac- 
turer is accused of granting special 
concessions to chains. Of course, 
there are many manufacturers who 
still believe this procedure to be 
profitable. Many recognize it as 
a legitimate practice and no longer 
deny that they give special dis- 
counts and special advertising al- 
lowances to the substantial vol- 
ume buyer. These manufacturers 
even insist that they will grant the 
same consideration to any distrib 
utor who can produce the same 
volume. 

There are, however, many manu 
facturers who never have deviated 
from their one-price policy. Many 
distributors do not believe it, and 
they add private labels to compete 
with these manufacturers’ brands 
Only recently, a voluntary opera- 
tor controlling over 400 outlets ad- 
mitted to me that while he has 
never been able to obtain a special 
price from a certain manufacturer, 
he has discontinued featuring the 
(Continued on page 100) 
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IO Year 


Circulation Record 
of the Des Moines 
Register and ‘Tribune 


“The Newspaper Iowa Depends Upon’ 


, 












(Net paid average for 6 months ending 


1931 


1930 .. 


1929 
1928 


1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 


1927 . 
1926 . 
1925 .. 
1924. 
1923. .. 
1088 .... 


1931 ... 
1930 ... 
1929 . 


September 30 of each year) 


. . 226,318 


224,092 
180,260 


- 162,262 


143,214 
136,846 


. 126,048 


. 214,459 
. 204,180 
. 183,041 


. 168,671 


159,050 


. 150,233 


Only eight cities in the United States have a newspaper 
with a larger daily circulation than The Des 
Register and Tribune. 


Moines 


. 134,887 


130,908 
123,146 
122,063 
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Product research + study of markets and 
merchandising + complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and outdoor. 
An organization of more than eleven hundred 
people, located in twenty-two offices in 


the market centers of the world 


NEW YORK - 420 Lexington Avenue + 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO +- BOSTON +: CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO ~: +: London 
Paris + Madrid + Stockholm + Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 


SaoPaulo - Buenos Aires + Port Elizabeth + Bombay - Sydney 








Latin-American and Far Eastern Division, 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 








Cutting Advertising Costs without 
Cutting the Appropriation 


The Current Situation Calls for a New Economy 


By a Small Advertiser 


UR company is a small adver- 

tiser in a specialized field. We 
were so small a few years ago that 
many advertising agencies didn’t 
want our account. Today, I don't 
know whether we would be called 
quite so small, judging by the 
number of people who have been 
soliciting our account within the 
last few months. 

As a matter of fact, we have 
spent during the current year up 
to the time of this writing, ap- 
proximately $32,000. - A large pro- 
portion of that advertising is run 
in publications going to a special 
class. Our product is used almost 
exclusively by contractors in dif- 
ferent parts of the country who 
apply it to a product which they, 
in turn, sell to a rather limited 
class of people. 

Like many other advertisers, we 
had the necessity facing us of cut- 
ting costs and in that process our 
advertising came in for attention. 
That is one reason why I am at 
present making a change in adver- 
tising agencies. The agent who 
served me during good times had 
the idea that, by cutting advertising 
costs, I meant to prune a little bit 
off the appropriation here and there, 
dropping certain forms of adver- 
tising, cutting down space in 
proved mediums. I have been in 
a position to check up very closely 
upon our advertising results, and 
it occurred to me that this sort of 
curtailment was of the wrong type. 
It seemed to me much more logi- 
cal to find out, first, whether our 
advertising was on an economic 
basis or not. 

During that time, several agents 
came in to call on me and I finally 
discovered one who agreed with 
my analysis of the situation. We 
made a rather extensive investi- 
gation on mediums and copy. The 
net results of our joint research 
might be helpful to other small 





advertisers in a similar position, so 
I will brief them. 

Let us suppose that a manufac 
turer is spending $30,000 a year 
for advertising. His directors and 
stockholders have put pressure up 
on him to economize so he starts 
to cut his advertising. But if 
the $30,000 is bringing the neces- 
sary sales to the company at a 
sensible percentage of cost, the 
man responsible for the business 
has no real reason for economizing 
on the advertising budget. If his 
advertising appropriation is not 
bringing in the necessary business, 
perhaps instead of economizing he 
should discontinue all his advertis- 
ing, while he spends some money 
finding out why his expenditure 
doesn’t produce results. 


A Better Job with Less Money 


When the advertising agent wit) 
whom I am now dealing began to 
work with me, we discovered that 
some of our advertising appropria 
tion was being expended in dis- 
tricts where our prospects, through 
fundamental changes in their eco 
nomic position, were not a good 
bet for us. Some of the advertis 
ing material being supplied to our 
“retailers” in other localities was 
of the wrong type. Some of our 
advertising which might be called 
“dealer helps” if we were selling 
to retailers, was changed and we 
did a better job with less money. 
But the money saved in this way 
we decided to invest in the proved 
mediums that had worked out for 
us the year before, and in another 
different type of medium where a 
small test proved that we were on 
the right track. 

In making a careful check upon 
our 1930 advertising, we discov- 
ered that one or two bursts of en- 
thusiasm, and the desire to try out 
a totally new market, had cost us 
some $8,500 for which no adequate 
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ie meet today’s conditions successfully, sales 
and advertising executives need the most 
accurate and practical knowledge of every phase 
of the markets in which they operate. 


The Journal makes a consistent effort to supply 
helpful information on the Milwaukee market 
through Printers’ Ink space, but this is only 
a small part of the complete, conveniently 
arranged data which this newspaper has 
gathered to help you make sales and advertising 
efforts more efficient in this market. 


With the Consumer Analysis, Standard 
A. N. P. A. Market Survey, A. A. A. A. News- 
paper Data Form, and many other surveys and 
statistics, The Journal is prepared to bring the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market to your office 
for thorough inspection. Address your requests 
for information to the Advertising Manager. 
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return was secured. We decided to 
do away with bursts of enthusi- 
asm and stick to the known 
mediums, increasing our space in 
them. With a portion of the 
money which we saved from cut- 
ting out the enthusiasms we made 
some copy experiments. The results 
of these experiments have led me to 
the firm conclusion that our adver- 
tisements can be made more newsy. 
Buyers in our field are interested 
primarily in new developments in 
their pet hobby. By cutting out 
some of the superlatives we have 
been using, making our illustra- 
tions a trifle smaller and substi- 
tuting news, based upon careful 
research among our own final con- 
sumers, we have greatly improved 
the resultfulness of our copy and 
in this way have made an advertis- 
ing saving. 

Our board of directors was en- 
tirely satisfied that we had made a 
saving when I went over with 
them step by step some of this ma- 
terial in a little more extended 
form. 

Far be it from a small advertiser 
to try to make suggestions for the 
gianfs in my field. But as I read 
over some of the advertising copy 
now running in expensive me- 
diums, I wonder whether even 
some of these more experienced 
advertisers wouldn’t be helped if 
they took a careful look at the 
methods of reasoning we have used 
successfully and “learned about ad- 
vertising from us.” 

Many of my friends are manu- 
facturers who spend a great deal 
more for advertising than we do 
and I often hear them at lunch dis- 
cussing the way they are saving 
money on their advertising appro- 
priations. Every time I ask them 
whether it is common sense to cut 
down the expenditure on really re- 
sultful advertising and give them 
one or two of our specific experi- 
ences, they seem to get rather a 
new angle on the whole situation. 

Moreover, were I an advertising 
agent I wouldn’t be too eager to 
agree with a man spending the 
money that the way to save his 
advertising money is to cut down 
on the space or the mediums used. 
Rather it seems to me these times 
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call for a new kind of economy; 
an economy in the use of super- 
latives, careless advertising, lazy 
advertising copy and slipshod 
lection of mediums in which to 
place it. 


Consolidated Cigar Account to 
Go to Hartman 


The Consolidated Cigar Corporatio: 
New York, has appointed the L. H 
Hartman Company, new  advertisi: 
agency of that city, as advertising cow: 
sel. This appointment is effective Ja 
uary 27, 1932. Brands of the Consol 
dated Cigar Corporation include Adlo: 
Dutch Masters, El Sidelo, Henry Georg: 
44, Harvester and Mozart cigars. 


Paul Meyer with “The Dance 
Magazine” 


Paul Meyer, publisher of the forme 
Theatre Magazine, New York, has be 
come associated with The Dance Maga 
zine, also published at that city, as as 
sociate of the publisher and director of 
advertising. 


W. A. Frisbie, General Man- 
ager, St. Louis Times 


W. A. Frisbie has been appointed 
general manager of the St. Louis Times 
He formerly served as an executive wit! 
the Minneapolis Journal, and, more re 
cently, as president and publisher of the 
Minneapolis News. 


Changes in “Life” 


Life, New York, which has been a 
weekly will become a monthly publica 
tion, effective with the December issu 
With this change, it is announced by 
Clair Maxwell, president of the Lif 
Publishing Company, the editorial scop« 
of the publication will be broadened a: 
the number of minimum pages double: 


Arthur Bergh with 
Young & Rubicam 


Arthur Bergh, for the last nine years 
musical supervisor and director of re 
cordings of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, has joined Young & Rubican 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
head of the radio department. 


Has Candy Account 
The J. Frank Shellenberger Company 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of Menth 
lic cough wafers and chocolates, has 
appointed Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


French Line to Ayer 
The Compagnie Generale Transatlar 
tique, operating company of the Frenc! 
Line, has appointed Ayer & Son, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 
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ember 30 total $4,890,154.50 for Detroit. 

This huge amount is only slightly 

under 1930 and indicates what a 
reserve for Christmas spending exists in the 
Detroit market. On top of this favorable 
factor consider the fact that automobile 
manufacturers will be busier during Novem- 
ber and December of 1931 than they were 
last year because practically every builder 
of cars has postponed the making of his 
1932 models from mid-summer to this period. 
This makes the huge Detroit market par- 
ticularly receptive to advertising during the 
Christmas season. Consider, also, the econ- 
omy of advertising in Detroit, where you can 
reach 71% of all homes having an income 
4 $3,000 and up with one newspaper—The 

ews. 


C= CLUB deposits up to Sep- 
t 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago Office 


J. E. LUTZ 
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just miles to make maps out of. 
To match State and Madison, 
“the busiest corner in the 
world,” you find Whosit’s “hot 
dog” stand and filling station. 


To match these torrents of 
trafic flowing constantly up 
and down State Street—what? 
Sand Dunes, the Kankakee 
swamps, and population thick- 
ening up only now and then; 
and when it does, you find an 
independent trading center, 
with stores and newspapers 
and a mind of its own—a 
thumb tack on your sales map 
that can be approached locally 
far better and more cheaply 
than through any Chicago 


newspaper. 


On one side — PROFITS, 
QUICK TURNOVER ,SHORT 
SALES HOPS and a greedy, 
insatiable appetite for your 
goods. 


On the other side—LOSS and 
the things that beget loss: sparse 
population, turnover inertia, 
long and expensive jumps be- 
tween dealers, few people to 
sell ¢o and little distribution to 
sell with—precisely the kind 
of picture that you instantly 
name “‘Scatterville” and turn 
with its face to the wall. 


4 4 4 
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and Scatterville there is a dike 
against red ink—called the 
WASTE-LINE. 


And, for the sake of your own 
business health, stay on the 
Chicago side of it. 


4 4 4 


Do you believe in the law of 
COINCIDENCE? 


All right—then graph the cir- 
culation of the Chicago Daily 
News and you have exactl 
staked off YOUR MARK 


Or put it the other way naan 


—stake off your market and you 
exactly graph the circulation 
of the Chicago Daily News. 





Where Circulation 
and Population 
Concentrate—Alike 


Match the latest A.B.C. report of 
The Chicago Daily News with the 
U.S. 1930 census report and you 
find that: 
(1) 96% of the circulation of 
The Chicago Daily News is con- 
centrated in the official A.B.C. 
40-mile trading area. 
(2) 88 % of the tradi aren pop- 
ulation and 96% of ily 
News tradi apeoqiecmegoness 
concentrat n Cook unty. 
(3) S6% of the population of of 
Cook County and 92% of T 
Daily a 0 hut ks 
tion are concentrated in Chicago. 
This is the most highly concentrated 
large circulation—not only in 
Chicago—but in America. 
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WHEAT, OIL GAINS 
ADD MILLIONS 10 
OKLA. BUYING POWER 





Happy Days Appear Again 


KLAHOMA CITY, Nov. 11—A spirit of jubilation 
that came near duplicating that of Armistice Day in 

1918 swelled and billowed across the Southwest today as 
an empire builded with wheat and oil hailed 85-cent oil 
and wheat 40 per cent more valuable than it was only a 


month ago. 

Almost over night, 
of dollars in increased buying 
power had come to the oil and 
wheat interests of the South- 
west, to be multiplied many 
times over by its effect on other 
industries and commodities. 

The value of these advances 
can not be expressed in the 
millions of dollars of potential 
wealth it has added to the 
Southwest’s purchasing power. 
The value of their effect in 
restoring confidence to other 
commodities, to business and 
individuals, would increase such 
a sum many times. 

The millions that will be added 





millions © to purchasing power in the Okla- 


homa City Market, the stimu- 
lating effect on business in gen- 
eral, sets this market forward 
more forcibly than ever as one 
of the nation’s best sales areas. 

The most economical, the most 
profitable, the most effective 
sales promoting mediums in this 
market are the Oklahoman and 
Times. They cover this market 
more thoroughly than all 22 
other daily newspapers pub- 
lished in this area combined, 
including Oklahoma City’s third 
paper, at less than one-third 
the milline cost of the 22-paper 
combination. 





th DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHO 


Y TIMES 


a 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIOPHONE WKY 
€ Katze Jpecsakh Agency Reprasentatiwt 
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How the Depression Has Affected 
Advertising Agency Overhead 


Because of Service Demands by Clients Most Agencies Have Found It 


to Be Almost Impossible to Reduce Expenses 


The author of this article is an account executive of 
one of the largest advertising agencies. 


Inasmuch as 


he has boldly swept aside the curtain hiding certain of 
the more intimate phases of agency-client relations, the 
article obviously has to travel without a signature. This 
article is a sequel to “How Has the Depression Affected 
Agency-Client Relations?” 
Painters’ Ink for November 5. 


CONSIDERING the advertising 
field as a whole, the agency 
pastures have always looked the 
greener. This view has been 
shared perennially by the outsiders, 
and, until recently, by the adver- 
tising agency men themselves. 

The reasons are many. In the 
first place, the average agency man 
does not have to make an initial 
costly investment in a manufactur- 
ing plant and equipment before he 
can start doing business. In this 
respect, he has the advantage over 
the product advertiser, the pub- 
lisher, the printer, engraver and 
others who represent a consider- 
able portion of the advertising 
fraternity. 

Secondly, his fees, namely the 
traditional 15 per cent commis- 
sions, are already set in advance 
and universally accepted. Conse- 
quently, he is rarely faced with 
price competition, which is the 
bane of existence among manu fac- 
turers, printers and many other 
adherents of the advertising field. 
Thirdly, the agency man holds the 
key position of adviser. He does 
the recommending, and the adver- 
tiser puts up the money. 

In addition to the above funda- 
mental advantages, this “greener 
pastures” impression of agencies is 
augmented by their usually luxuri- 
ous offices. Running the whole 
gamut of the advertising business, 
the agencies have the swankiest 
shops with magnificent reception 
rooms, cathedral conference cham- 
bers, and acres of elaborate sanc- 
tum sanctorums for vice-presi- 
dents. 


Naturally, the laity, after 


by the same author in 


a visit to any of the larger agency 
quarters, automatically gets the 
idea that the agency is a most 
verdant spot in advertising. 

And, prior to the depression, the 
agency was really a verdant spot. 
In those days, plans and schedules 
were approved generally for a 
whole year in advance. The agency 
executives were thereby enabled 
leisurely and calmly to prepare the 
major portion of the year’s adver- 
tising, get the okays months in ad- 
vance of the appearance of the ad- 
vertisements, and ship the plates to 
the publication. 

With his clients’ advertising 
completed months ahead, _ the 
agency executive was permitted to 
cogitate without undue pressure or 
rush upon next year’s bigger ideas 
and larger appropriations. The 
routine day-to-day matters were 
usually taken care of by the adver- 
tiser’s large advertising depart- 
ment, whose personnel always 
included some copy-minded assis- 
tants who doted upon getting out 
circulars, package inserts, the mul- 
tiple dealer pieces, and other sup- 
plementary merchandising items. 


- “Just trade stuff” which it was not 
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necessary to bother the agency 
about. 

“After all,” the advertising man- 
ager would say, “we are closer to 
our trade, and can give them what 
they want. We only expect the 
agency to give us the consumer 
copy. That’s their specialty.” 

Certainly in those now seemingly 
far off times, the agency man 
frolicked on the greener sward. 

But today is another story. With 
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clients reducing their space ex- 
penditures, operating on month to 
month schedules, curtailing their 
own advertising department which 
automatically eliminates the oblig- 
ing copy-minded assistants, and 
demanding strictly localized cam- 
paigns, life is now an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition with the agency 
man. It’s not only different in his 
relations with his clients, as re- 
ported last week in Printers’ INK, 
in the article entitled: “How Has 
the Depression Affected Agency- 
Client Relations?” but also within 
his own organization. 

By virtue of the smaller appro- 
priations, the agencies perforce 
have to trim their staffs. Because 
of the traditional complete service 
arrangements with their clients, the 
average agency has not been able 
to let go of key men such as ac- 
count executives, copy chiefs and 
art directors, all executives who 
have had regular contact with 
clients. To eliminate any of these 
men in many instances would 
jeopardize the account. Conse- 
quently, those who have been let 
out are mainly the inside men, such 
as copy writers, visualizers, mem- 
bers of the research and media de- 
partments, and the clerical help. 

The abbreviating of the inside 
personnel of the agency staff has 
resulted in extra duties for the 
remaining staff. In short, double 
duty as compared to the agency 
executives’ work of a few years 
ago. Although at present adver- 
tisers are not spending as much 
for space as formerly, they still 
expect plenty of service, and have 
passed on to the agency the many 
supplementary jobs which were 
previously handled by their own 
advertising department. 

According to the present frame 
of mind of advertisers, they exact 
the utmost for every penny in- 
vested, regardless of whether it’s 
for national magazine space or a 
small give-away folder. They’re 
apt to be super-critical of every 
piece of copy and every layout 
submitted. This means, according 
to the average agency set-up, that 
the men who were formerly confin- 
ing their efforts to the large com- 
mission-netting space units must 











be used on the minute jobs for 
which there is very little money 

Using the high-salaried men's 
time on small jobs plays havoc 
with the service costs on the indi- 
vidual accounts. It skyrockets 
them and grays the account execu- 
tives’ pates. Right now the ac- 
count men are expected to keep 
the service expenses down. If they 
attempt to skimp in the prepara- 
tion of the small jobs, the client 
will start to holler. And a how!- 
ing client is not a good omen these 
days, with so many prowling 
wolves from rival agencies await- 
ing right outside his office door. 

However, not only are the small 
routine jobs, with little or no 
agency compensation, running up 
the individual account service costs 
to the agencies, but even the big 
jobs today do not pack the profit 
of yesteryear. The month-to- 
month scheduling policy practiced 
by many advertisers right now is 
responsible for this. 


A Change in Procedure 


This policy is interpreted by 
many clients to mean a monthly, 
instead of an annual, judgment of 
the basic copy slant of a cam- 
paign. In former times, the agency 
prepared the campaign in toto, and 
had it okayed in bulk. In this pro- 
cedure, the agency could release 
their stellar copy and art men from 
the completed account to prepare 
the year’s campaign for another 
account. But with the current 
month-to-month policy, this cannot 
be done so easily. 

Under the old system, the star 
men could set the slant, produce 
the year’s work, and then forget 
about it to work on other accounts 
Now with the monthly judgment, 
the star agency performers must 
be kept intimately informed on the 
account’s progress, and do its crea- 
tive work piecemeal instead of all 
at one time. 

Some advertisers believe that by 
this month-to-month appraisal they 
get better work out of the agency, 
because they keep the ace men con- 
stantly scratching for new and 
better ideas. Opposed to this argu- 
ment, the agency executives main- 
tain that the monthly arrangement 
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does not permit them to get the 
same effective continuity in their 
campaigns which the yearly policy 
offers. Regardless of whether the 
advertiser or the agency is right in 
their respective contentions, the 
fact remains that the month-to- 
month scheduiing policy by clients 
seriously affects the agency service 
costs and method of operation. 

Although many of the larger 
agencies right now are operating 
on this month-to-month basis, they 
are not fundamentally geared up 
to do so, and as a result, it is cost- 
ing them plenty of money. The 
monthly policy ties up their crea- 
tive staffs and makes for a consid- 
erable amount of unnecessary and 
unprofitable work. 

For instance, in most of the 
cases where the clients are only 
releasing appropriations monthly, 
the agencies are striving to get 
them to approve complete cam- 
paigns. The same tactics are inci- 
dentally employed also with other 
clients who have considerably re- 
duced their expenditures, or who 
have shied off from okaying any 
regular campaigns whatsoever. 

Undaunted, for the hope of an 
okayed campaign beats eternal in 
the breast of every up and coming 
agency man, the account execu- 
tives are continually mobilizing the 
“best creative brains” in the shop, 
and getting up elaborate campaigns 
with all the expensive trimmings 
of finished layouts and sample type 
paste-ups. 


Space-Advertising Minded Clients 


In spite of their industry and 
enthusiasm, these account execu- 
tives are simply not selling these 
campaigns, because clients right 
now are not. space-advertising 
minded. If perchance the client 
does not resist the presentation, 
and buys, it will be only part of 
the campaign, usually a small part. 

Consequently, today ‘in many 
agencies, there are not a few well- 
paid copy writers and art directors 
who have been working long and 
hard and have turned out literally 
hundreds of advertisements but 
who have seen only a few actual 
proofs. These are the few ad- 
vertisements which were fortunate 
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enough to reach the stage of me- 
chanical production. The other 
hundreds are resting somberly in 
the cabinets of directors’ confer- 
ence rooms, advertising managers’ 
offices, or in the agency’s art files. - 

These unsold campaigns grimly 
react against the account execu- 
tive’s prestige within his own or- 
ganization. In spite of the present 
hard-to-sell-space campaign situa- 
tions, few agencies have changed 
their traditional service cost sys- 
tem. Hence, account executives 
this fall are finding that service 
costs and expenses charged against 
their accounts are as great as, if 
not greater than, in other years 
when these same accounts had 
some real billings. The lopping off 
of a detail man or secretary has 
not materially affected their ex- 
penses, because they still have the 
same fixed charges of ornate office 
space, the levy for maintenance of 
the higher executive personnel plus 
the usual creative expense from the 
copy and art men. 

Even the latter, as pointed out in 
previous paragraphs, is larger than 
when the campaigns were usually 
sold. 

In the majority of the larger 
agencies, the copy and art depart- 
ment charges stick, regardless of 
whether their work failed to sell 
or not. When their work is not 
bought, that’s just too bad for the 
account executives. They have to 
do the explaining to the proper 
authorities. Often it takes tall 
explaining, because agency heads 
take the characteristic stand that 
every campaign produced should 
be bought and paid for. 

In other years, the account ex- 
ecutives had a chance to pass on to 
clients a good bulk of charges for 


.unaccepted work, but in 1931 the 


clients are somewhat hard boiled 
on this subject. Especially do they 
squabble about charges on the ac- 
cepted work, particularly art and 
mechanical. Practically all of the 
agencies strive to give clients the 
best of service in engraving and 
typography, and there has been 
no great reduction of prices in 
these lines. Hence, the account ex- 
ecutive must exercise hawklike su- 
pervision over almost every job, or 
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he will have another client bill bat- 
tle to face. 

In the prosperity era, most cli- 
ents were pretty lenient regarding 
art and mechanical bills just so 
-long as the charges were not ex- 
orbitant. “Mechanical expense be 
hanged, the effectiveness of the 
advertisement is the thing.” That 
was the motto then. Right now, 
“the effectiveness of the advertise- 
ment is still paramount, but watch 
the mechanical costs,” is the cem- 
mand. 

With not a few clients, there is 
the added order: “Publication 
Set.” And with the “Publication 
Set” command passes another op- 
portunity for the agency to make 
some revenue. 

Another expense item affecting 
agency revenue these days, and 
which the account executive has to 
worry over, is the out-of-town 
trips. During the last few years 
when the clients have been watch- 
ing every advertising cent, the 
strictly local advertising campaign 
has come into great vogue. In 
most cases, the agencies cannot re- 
sort to the ordinary custom of sim- 
ply inserting the local distributor’s 
name and address to the regular 
campaign advertisements. 

District managers and distribu- 
tors, when they now get a local 
appropriation at all, are making 
the most of it. They want copy 
that will appeal to their particular 
customers; the usual stuff is not 
at all applicable. To give these 
district managers and distributors 
what they want, the agency must 
necessarily shoot a copy man to 
the scene of action. The cost of 
sending a man, and sometimes sev- 
eral men are required, matched 
against the actual revenue from 
the campaign, does not usually bal- 
ance in the agency’s favor. 

Due to the repeated change in 
sales policies, month - to - month 
scheduling, and other depression 
advertising activities, the out-of- 
town clients necessitate more per- 
sonal-contact visits by the account 
executive than before. In the past, 
when the client’s program was set 
for the year, contact trips were not 
so frequent. During the present 
period, the trips are many and 
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these, too, run into real expense 
money. 

However, in spite of all these 
new “Depression Service Factors,” 
the average agency executive, like 
the famed Mr. Britling, feels that 
he will successfully “see them 
through.” And although his pa:- 
tures may not be as green as the 
have been, they still look good to 
him. 





V. A. Schmitz, Vice-President, 
Screenland Magazines, Inc. 


Val A. Schmitz, formerly general ai- 
vertising director and a member of the 
executive staff of Stanco, Inc., and its 
affiliated organization, Daggett & Rams- 
dell, has been elected vice-president of 
Screenland Magazine, Inc., New York, 
publisher of Screenland and Silver 
Screen. Mr. Schmitz was also for many 
years with The H. K. McCann Com. 
pany and its successor, McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. 


Ludington Air Lines to 
Newcomb 


The Ludington Air Lines, Inc., 
eperating hourly air service between 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Norfolk, has appointed 
James F. Newcomb & Company, Inc., 


New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. ewspapers 
and magazines will be used. 





Has Chateau Frontenac 
Account 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Montreal, has appointed Albert 
Frank & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising in the 
United States of the Chateau Frontenac. 
This account will be handled at the 
New York office of the Albert Frank 
agency. 


Acquires “Agricultural 
Leaders’ Digest”’ 


Estes P. Taylor, editor of American 
Farming, Chicago, has purchased the 
Agricultural Leaders’ Digest from the 
American Farming Publishing Company 
and will continue it as a bi-monthly in- 
stead of quarterly. Mr. Estes will be 
editor and publisher of the newly ac- 
quired publication. 


To Represent Binghamton, 
N. Y., “Sun” 


The Binghamton, N. Y., Sun_has ap- 
pointed Ingraham, Cooley & Coffin, Inc.. 
publishers’ representative, as its nation l 
advertising representative, effective Jau- 
uary 1 
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Tuere's ONE THING 


CERTAIN - - - - 


We can clap hands for one great good that has grown 
out of two years of hard and fast thinking about how 
to brighten up dejected sales curves. We’ve turned 
back again to that inevitable first line in the business 
primer: ‘*Sales are made for profit.”’ 


**Shoot the works”? merchandising is out. *‘Aim for 
the bull’s-eye”’ selling is in. Markets are being chosen 
with discrimination . ..not on the basis of population 
alone, but because they represent a sufficiently large 
group of consumers who are able to buy, whose living 
standards make them want to buy, and who can be 
economically reached and sold. 


Such a market is the Indianapolis Radius. Upward of 
two million consumers...92 per cent native born 
white . . . with a high average level of living standards 
... With no extreme variations in purchasing power... 
make this a market that exactly meets today’s re- 
quirements for profitable sales. Especially since it can 
be intensively cultivated for only one, economical ad- 
vertising cost. For here, The News... family buying 
guide for three generations ...does your advertising 
job... ALONE. 


a | Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
The 100,000 Group of American Cities 











































New York: DAN A, CARROLL Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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“There are many ways to do a thing. 


Often the better way is revealed by some 


small, but unexpected, bit of knowledge.’ 


LORD WANDERFOOT 


(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) 








The Boone Organization was 


created to perform a definite service for 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 


Briefly, the responsibility it took 


upon itself was to secure éuformation of 


basic and dependable character about CITY 


MARKETS. 


As the demand for such a service 
increased we widened our research 
activities. 


As the value of this service be- 
came more diversely recognized we 
diversified our activities. 


Which is to say that we have 


grown in many directions—all useful. Today 
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ye our inventory of merchandising knowledge 
e in ELEVEN CITY MARKETS is a storehouse 
7 of authoritative fact without duplicate. 
Every 24 hours adds something as first 
T hand news comes in from an area of 
a 25,000,000 consumers. 


——— | Again we urge you to use what 
the Boone Man so cheerfully offers. 


was 
ce for 


‘ CALL THE BOONE MAN 


took 


‘zon of 
CITY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 











: CHICAGO re , : DETROIT 
rvice Hearst Building age ga General Motors Bidg. 
earch BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Hearst Building Temple Building 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
Union Trust Building Glenn Building 

 be- DAILY 

d we New York Journal Syracuse Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
Albany Times-Union Washington Times-Herald Omaha Bee-News 
Detroit Times Atlanta Georgian 

h SUNDAY 

ave Boston Advertiser Syracuse American Baltimore American 


r d Albany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 
o ay Detroit Times Washington Herald Atlanta American 




















WO thousand 

million dollars is 
the buying bill of the 
Detroit market area— 
thirteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars in the city 
of Detroit alone. 


q 


ND you can reach 
each million dol- 
lars worth of poten- 
tial purchasing power 
in Detroit through 
The Free Press at a 
cost per inch not to 
exceed eighty - four 
one - hundredths of 
one cent. 


q 


ERE is a sales- 
maker extraor’- 
dinary in nearly every 
home in this area 
worth advertising to 
at this hour . . . homes 


The Betro 


VERREE @& 


National 





New York Chicagu 
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where purchasing 
power is a proved 
quantity, and in 
Detroit urban areas 
spotted in those dis- 
tricts from which 
comes 80% of the 
city’s retail business 
by volume. 


¢ 


HE Free Press 

offers concen- 
trated coverage of 
buying power with- 
out waste in one of 
America’s greatest 
markets. It offers 
sales-influence, home- 
influence and reader- 
confidence at lowest 


cost. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 





Detroit San Francisco 
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A Localized Farm Campaign Based 
on 5,000 Testimonials 


[he American Agricultural Chemical Company Finds That Farmers 
Like Testimonials 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


ESTIMONIALS, though 

damned and doubly damned, 
still are with us. They remain with 
us because even their most bitter 
opponents admit that they are a 
sound working tool of advertising, 
provided their usage violates no 
phase of ethics. 

A campaign that has obtained 
and used more than 5,000 testi- 
monials should, when picked apart, 
throw some light on the value of 
testimonials in addition to the fact 
that farmers like them. That is, 
they have been found to like them: 
1. When the testimony is that of a 
farmer; 2. That of a farmer 
living in the community of the 
farmer-reader; 3. When the 
testimony concerns problems of 
the farm; and 4. When the testi- 
mony tells how farmers can in- 
crease their profits. 

Since 1925, the American 
Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, maker of Agrico ferti- 
lizer, has made testimonials the < 
foundation and the framework , 
of its advertising structure. 
Some advertisers might make 
testimonials secondary to the 
opportunity to get into their 
copy the pictures and names of 
people prominent in the public 
eye. Movie stars, social lights, 
sports leaders, even though they 
really should be users of Agrico 
and even though their pictures 
in Agrico copy might arouse 
curiosity, would never do. 

Agrico was building its fu- 
ture on user recommendation 
and product performance. 
Therefore, any testimonial 
should be that of a farmer. 


on the testimonial appeal, was not 
to be risked on a weak foundation. 
A farmer might doubt or pay but 
superficial attention to the adver- 
tised testimonial of a farmer living 
a thousand miles away. But let him 
read about a neighbor or a farmer 
in a nearby county, and he’ll sit up. 
This Agrico makes him do. Every 
farmer-reader is given testimonials 
of farmers in his local territory. 
Employ a number of such testi- 
monials and it will readily be seen 
that shoddy ethics will prove 
deadly as soon as endorsers get to- 
gether and compare notes. Agrico 





All testimonials in advertising Wade Pence’s Picture Was Used So Often 
are not believable. That is why in Agrico Advertising That He Became 
those who strive to conserve for Famous in His Community. Some Farmers 
advertising the effectiveness of Even Addressed Letters to the “Wade Pence 


testimonial copy, battle for sin- Fertilizer Company.” 


His Mail Grew So 


cere endorsements. The Agrico Heavy That Farmer Pence Finally Took on 
campaign, based almost wholly 


an Agency for Agrico 
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Enough Corn to Fill One Silo. 


Here Is Peter Hilger and His Children. Each Brings the Product, Corn, into 
the Foreground. Hilger’s Testimonial Tells How He Used to Get Only 
Now He Gets Enough for Two Silos and the 
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New Silo, Built from Profits, Is Shown in the Background 


has not paid one cent to any of its 
more than 5,000 endorsers. 

Interest was created in the cam- 
paign and has been sustained by 
the localizing of testimonials. In 
addition to affording a reader inde- 
pendent means of checking up on 
testimony, he is always sure to 
have farm experiences discussed in 
terms of his own problem. If he is 
a farmer in Aroostook, Me., he'll 
be sure to read about the potato 
crop of farmers who faced the 
same seasonal and soil factors as 
he himself. 

One unexpected result of the ad- 
vertisements reveals itself in cor- 
respondence from farmers to the 
farmers whose endorsements have 
been published. Some farmers. 
through these inquiries, have sold 
their entire seed crops. 

All endorsements are checked 
with each farmer on his farm to 
assure truthfulness. If his story is 
exaggerated, not only would the 
Agrico campaign suffer, but the 
farmer exaggerating a situation 
leaves himself open to ridicule by 
his neighbors when his testimonial 
is given publicity. 

Every advertisement is accom- 
panied by at least one picture of 
the farmer or members of his fam- 
ily. Pictures help to get over the 
genuineness of the testimonial. En- 


dorsements are run as given and 
no words are put into an endorser’s 
mouth. 

The present campaign started 
about six years ago when sales- 
men were first schooled to focus 
their attention on results being ob- 
tained from Agrico in their indi 
vidual territories. These results 
were made the basis of copy for 
direct-mail, newspaper and terri 
torial farm-paper advertising. Sales- 
men were authorized to get close- 
up pictures of farm products with 
the farmer and his family in the 
picture. 

These pictures were and still are 
taken by professional photographers 
employed by the salesmen. Th« 
taking of pictures of farmers and 


their crops helped to develo» 
friendship between farmer and 
salesman. The latter, not infre- 


quently, have become so proficient 
in photography that many take their 
own shots, knowing from expe- 
rience just what settings and back 
grounds will be most effective. 

Leads for the testimonials orig- 
inate mainly with the men in the 
field. If they recommend it, or if 
the headquarters office uncovers an 
exceptionally promising story, a 
man from headquarters is sent to 
co-operate. 

To illustrate how closely the ad- 
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The headline refers to arithmetic and not architec- 
ture. It is inspired by wonder — wonder as to 
whether 2 plus 2 is still 4 or in some cases is 
actually 6. 


By the sort of arithmetic we learned back in second 
grade, the Chicago American's outstanding circula- 
tion leadership in Chicago's evening field makes 
it emphatically the advertiser's first choice in that 
field. If providing nearly 25% more newspaper 
buyers, at the same line rate and a consequently 
lower cost per reader and per potential sale than 
the next evening paper doesn't fully justify that 
claim, then 2 and 2 is 6. 


And if that is the case, there is really no point in 
our bringing up the surprising number of Chicago 
American advertisers who, consistently and in these 
times, are getting results quite in proportion to the 
superior size of the market they reach through this 


newspaper. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: 








BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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When the Agrico Salesmen and a Photographer Called, the Crop Was Har- 
vested and Farmer Charles Was Out Plowing with His Team. His Picture 
Was Wanted But, in Getting It, a Better One of His Team Was Snapped. 
Enlarged Copies of That Portion of the Photograph Containing the Horse’s 


Heads Were Bought by Many Farmers in the Farmington, Me., 


vertising department works among 
users, G. W. Gaffney, advertising 
manager, has recently returned 
from a 4,000 mile trip. He has had 
prepared a number of specimen 
sheets of photographs used in the 
past. These constitute guides which 
suggest the most dramatic or at- 
tention-compelling background to 
visualize the story to be told. All 
fields look alike and lack the ele- 
ment of human interest. Where a 
farmer has harvested his crop, for 
example, he is asked to take a pile 
of corn out of his corn cribs 
for use as a foreground. Again the 
farmer may be asked to stand near 
a new tractor to show what he has 
done with his profits. 

Where events justify a story and 
where the story can be verified, 
farmers are quizzed and their an- 
swers entered on a large cost pro- 
duction sheet which looks formid- 
able to any one but a cost-keeping 
farmer or an accountant. The 
sheets vary for crops and remind 
the uninitiated of an income tax re- 
turn except that jtems can be more 
simply listed. 

Another form in quadruplicate is 
to be filled in by the salesman. It 
is on the reverse side of this form 
that the testimonial is recorded and 
presented to the grower for signa- 
ture. For the farmer to read there 


Neighborhood 


are printed the only conditions rela- 
tive to his testimonial. This reads 
as follows: 

Salesmen should get a testimonial 
from grower. Get signed authority 
for use of picture, testimonial and 
facts. 

I authorize the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company to use 
the pictures taken on my farm, also 
any testimonial letter which I give 
them, for advertising purposes, and 
to make minor changes if desired. 
The understanding is that you sup- 
ply me with one print of each 
photograph taken without cost, if I 
so desire them. 


One copy of this form is used 
for purposes of providing direct- 
mail material; one is sent to the 
printer for use as a checking copy; 
one is to be used for the purposes 
of the publication campaign and 
one is a permanent file copy. 

There are now more than 5,000 
testimonials and. photos on file. In 
some instances these trace a man’s 
crops over a period of several years. 

All of the data are filed by 
branch office divisions and then 
subdivided by crops. The material 
is graded as to desirability and 
marked to spot high-lights imme- 
diately. 

The testimonial campaign has 
now entered into a new phase, 
working into the “cost of produc- 
tion” service, described by Horace 
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No. 3in LIBERTY’S 
Twin-ad Tests 


This is the third of 45 
cases where the same 
advertisement appeared 
in LIBERTY and one 
or more of the other 
mass weeklies during 
the period of the Gallup 
Tests—and was checked 
for variation in reader 
interest in each maga- 
zine. Watch for the next 
one—a week from to- 
lay. 








neers 


Four-color center-spread “‘A*’ 


a 


Find the 
Hidden 
Factor! 








PELE AT TEES NTT ET 


Four-color center-spread “‘B”’ 


Each burst forth from the same mold. Favored alike by 
copywriter, art director, engraver, typographer and execu- 


tive blessing. 


Yet one of the twins stopped five persons for every three 
who noticed the other. Won readers at less than half the 
other’s cost per reader. Why? In the interest of your own 


advertising success— WHY? 


The Hidden Factor 


Hard times have put advertising on the 
pan. Copywriters are told to hitch hooks 
onto their metaphors. Art directors to 
drop atmosphere for ‘‘the goods.”’ 


But neither copy nor art can be 
thanked for the difference in results 
noted above. 


A hidden factor must be taken into 
account: the magazine used. 


The more widely seen ad was pub- 
lished in Liberty. 

The other in another mass weekly. 

And the importance of the hidden 
factor—the magazine—in affecting adver- 
tising results is shown clearly by a check 
of this and 44 other advertisements which 
appeared in Liberty and, in duplicate 
form, in one or more of the other mass 
weeklies during last July and the first 
two weeks of August. 


The Gallup Tests 


During those six weeks, 15,000 homes in 
six cities were visited by Dr. George 
Gallup, Professor of Journalism and 
Advertising, Northwestern University, 
and his staff. Wherever a reader of a 
current copy of one of the four mass 
weeklies was found, he or she was con- 
ducted through his or her copy, page by 
page. Every advertising and editorial 
item recognized as having been seen or 
read was tabulated. (In three of the six 
cities the Association of National Ad 
vertisers acted as official observers.) 
Inspired by the need for more accurate 
facts, this is the first attempt evet made 
to go beyond editorial judgments, circu- 
lation analyses or reader votes to find 


Liberty 
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Readers with income over $5,000 
LIBERTY'S t ' Y Actual READERS- per-page- 
ad Tests 52 Advertisement that your 


47 ae , 
ye third of 45 Liberty MagA MagB Mag 
ere the same 
nent 
TY appeared 


Readers with income over $3,000 
and one 
of the other 


rhlies during ? ? ? 


of the Gallup 164 Ol 108 89 
1 was checked Liberty Mag MagB’ MagC 


ion in reader 
3 Readers with income ever $2,000 


t each maga- 
b for the next 
273 122 165 19 _ 
Liberty MagA’ MagB’ MagC 







eek from to- 





dollar will buy: 


Fourteen percent of LIBERTY’S 
circulation is found in the ‘‘Over 
$5,000"" income group (where is 


only 9% of the country’s popula- 
tion). But ee is unforced place- 
ment. LIB goes there 


cause it’s = 5 there. It is bought 
—voluntarily—week after week on 
a copy-by-copy basis. No surprise, 
then, that approximately the same 
number of ——y in this group re- 
membered having seen the average 
page advertisement in LIBER 

as in any of the other mass weeklies 
which place, largely through so- 
licited subscriptions, from 20% to 
30% of their circulation there. 










lout comparative reader interest in maga- 
ines. It marks the first tabulation ever 
made of exactly what magazine readers 
actually see an 


W hat They Found 


Out of all 45 advertisements that had 
ifeppeared in duplicate in Liberty and 
| Hohers of the mass weeklies— 
Three-fourths had stopped more 
readers im Liberty than in any of the 
ther weeklies— 
Nearly all had stopped more in 
- than in one of the other weeklies. 
the average ad had stopped 15% 
more persons in Liberty. 


Why LIBERTY Gives 
Space Buying New Importance 













to 135% 























o by he first ‘‘different’’ mass weekly in 
ecu- many generations . . . paced to war- 
hanged manners, modes and reading 
ustes . . . Liberty is closer to the Ameri- 
three an Public . . . proves, as in this case, 
. hat choice of the right magazine may 
the make a 70% difference in your advertise- 
own ment’s ‘* stop ing power. 
Liberty's fast moving, brief, newsy 
itorial material, by ¢ e best authors 
and artists. . . 
Made easy to read by its compact size, 
’ ery - story - complete - in - consecutive- 
sts pages-makeup (putting every ad next to 
,000 homes in Hive material instead of back-of-the-book 
Dr. George §runovers). 


Checked by the fact that 99% of its 
irculation is bought over the counter, 
opy-by-copy, 52 times a year, without 
eed for soliciting profitless subscription 


irnalism and 
1 University, 
reader of a 
ne four mass 
she was con- §ontracts. . 
opy, page by Has logicaily made Liberty ‘‘America’s 
und editorial Mbest-read weekly. 
seen ot As such, Liberty offers 52 opportuni- 

ree of the sixes a year to advertisers interested in 
National Ad- Meeting more out of their advertising. 


servers.) If you are one of these, a copy of the 
nore accurate MCallup report is available without obli- 
pt evet made Mfation. A note on your letterhead will 


ments, circu: | ‘ing one post-haste via a wy repre- 
votes to find mentative. Address paver, 3 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 






TTYJAMERICA’S Best Read Weekly 





These are some Advertisers who 
are getting more for their money 
by using Liberty: 
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L. cultivating the Cincinnati market, the right advertising 
course is plainly marked. One medium—The Times-Star— 
is read by all the consumers with money to spend. Not only 


read, but preferred, and used as their buying counsel. 


Advertisers who check results cash in on this great faith by 


placing all of their linage in The Times-Star. 


You, too, will find that sales in Cincinnati are most profitably 


produced through The Times-Star . . . alone. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 





MEMBER OF A.B.C.—MAJOR MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC.—MEDIA RECORDS 
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liowker, president of the company, 
in the October 1 issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK. Salesmen now go out no 
longer mainly interested in data on 
crop yields. They want to find out 
how much fertilizer a farmer has 
used, what his production costs are 
so that they can serve his interests 
better by pointing out weaknesses 
that handicap efficient operation. 


Wells to Represent Frank 
Presbrey Company 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, and the Wells Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Boston, have become affiliated as 
irrespondents, Under this arrangement 
the Wells agency will act virtually as a 
branch office of the Presbrey company 
for New England. There will be no 


change of name, ownership, or personnel, 
but the Wells organization will continue 
» function as a complete unit, with the 


resources of the Presbrey company also 
at the disposal of the Wells clients. 

Branch offices of the Frank Presbrey 
Company are maintained in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. Through this affiliation 
he Presbrey company is re-established 
in Boston, where some years ago it had 
1 branch office. 


Additional “Progressive 
Farmer” Appointments 


H. E. Butcher, for the last six years 
with Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., will 
join the Eastern sales staff of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 
Oscar M. Dugger, Jr., for the last three 
years in charge of the Louisville adver- 
tising office of the publication, will be 
transferred to the Chicago office. These 
changes follow the establishment, as re- 
ported tanger 5 of its own Eastern 
and Western offices by this publication 
with Wallace C. Richardson in charge 
in the East and Paul Huey in charge in 
the West. 


W. M. Purves, General Sales 
Manager, Dodge 


W. M. Purves, for five years pas- 
senger car sales manager of the Dodge 
Brothers Corporation, Detroit, has been 
appointed general sales manager. He 
has been with the Dodge company since 

1924 and before that was with the Gray 
Motor Company, the Wills Ste. Claire 
Company and the Ford Motor Company. 


Bartlett Tree Company Ap- 
points Butler Agency 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn., has ‘gpeienet 
the John L. Butler Company, iladel- 


phia advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account, 
uary, 1932. 


beginning tm Jan- 
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Motor and Equipment Makers 


Form New Association 

A new association has been formed by 
the mqanepetanns members of the 
Motor & uipment Association under 
the name 7 the Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers Association. This change 
has been made in recognition of a cer- 
tain diversity of interest among the 
manufacturing industries which serve 
the automotive industry as well as a 
very close community of interest in its 
broader phases. Specific interests of 
members will be served by the associa- 
tion through a plan of group activities. 

Officers and directors of the new as- 
sociation are as follows: President, 
George L. Brunner, Brunner Manufac- 
turing Co.; vice- resident, David Bee- 
croft, Bendix gvtation Corporation ; 
treasurer, C. H. Burr, SKF indesesiee; 
secretary, C. dl Secrist, Victor Mfg. 
Gasket Co., and general manager, , 
H. Eicholz. 

The board of directors of the organ- 
ization will include C. P. Brewster, 
K-D Manufacturing Co.; C. C. Carlton, 
Motor Wheel Corporation; F. S. Dur- 
ham, Bonney Forge & Tool Works; J. 5 


Ferguson, Eclipse Machine; Hi 
Lange, Marquette Manufacturing Co.; 
J. M. McComb, Crucible Steel Co. of 


America;* Lothair Teetor, Perfect Circle 
Co.; F. G. Wacker, Automotive Main- 
tenance Machinery Co., and Mr. Brun- 
ner, Mr. Beecroft, Mr. Secrist and Mr. 
Burr. 

Through the formation of this new as- 
sociation, the Motor & Equipment Asso- 
ciation, effective January 1, becomes two 
separate associations—the manufacturers’ 
association described herewith and an- 
other group to be known as the Motor 
& Equipment Wholesalers Association. 


Stoughton Appoints Klau- 


Van Pietersom-Dunlap 

The Stoughton Company, Stoughton, 
Wis., manufacturer of highway trans- 
portation, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency. his company is bringing out 
the Stoughton cushioned fifth wheel 
trailer which will be advertised in busi- 
ness-paper and direct-mail advertising. 


New Accounts to Frank B. 
White Agency 


The American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Frank B. White Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 

Wayne and Low, also of Chicago, 
makers of poultry products, have also 
placed their advertising account with 
the White agency. 


E. F. Alden with Gale & 


Pietsch 
Edgar F. Alden, recently with the 
Porter-Eastman Company and patene that 
for many years with the Kastor 
& Sons Company, both of Chicage has 
joined Gale Pietsch, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 











NVELOPE enclosures are used 

principally in two ways. First 
—as part and parcel of the letter 
itself. Second—having no connec- 
tion with the letter. 

When the envelope enclosure is 
designed as a sort of postscript to 
the letter with a close tie-up to the 
body of the message, it may do 
some excellent selling work. Thus, 
the Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
has a little enclosure entitled: 
“Dennison’s Home Courses In- 
struction Books— Party Books,” 
which, in the first eight months of 
this year, brought in orders for 
$764.45 of Dennison literature. 
When it is realized that included 
in these orders were over 4,000 re- 
quests for a 10-cent book it will be 
understood that this type of en- 
velope enclosure is a pretty effi- 
cient salesman. 

Where this sort of envelope en- 
closure is not feasible, however, 
there is plenty of opportunity, 
nevertheless, to give this piece of 
direct mail a real selling job. An 
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excellent example of what might 
be called institutional selling via 
the envelope enclosure comes from 
Bauer & Black. 

The enclosures are all cap- 
tioned: “Little Visits to Bauer & 
Black.” As that caption indicates, 
the enclosures are illustrated tours 
through the Bauer & Black organ- 
ization. Each enclosure is a single 
fold affair, measuring, folded 
about 3% by 6% inches. The 
cover of each one is done in color, 
and these cover illustrations, as the 
examples reproduced show, are 
done with care and with imagina- 
tion. 

One of the enclosures is entitled 
“From Jungle Tree to Medicine 
Cabinet.” In a few words, it re 
lates how Bauer & Black adhesive 
plaster is made. Another bears the 
title: “Helping to Make Surgery 
Safer.” It talks about the seven 
washings and chemical treatments 
that are given to the company’s 
absorbent cotton. 

The enclosures are used in al! 
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Happy 
Ending 
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+ upon a time; — 
but why bother with the 
story when only the 
ending is important? 


The final big moment 
comes when the buyer, 
after years of fooling 
around with printers 
who can’t quite make 
the grade, decides once 
for all that he will place 
his business with a 
printing house that he 
knows will make good. 


P.S.— We got the job! 


Charles 


Francis 
Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILOING 
461 Eighth Ave., NewYork 
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mail except inter-office mail and 
salesmen’s correspondence. They 
are enclosed with checks, invoices, 
statements, letters to dealers, and 
other correspondence. 

Because the large majority of 
them are enclosed with letters go- 
ing to the retail trade, the back 
cover of each is largely devoted to 
a brief message on some phase of 
trade relations. Thus, the back 
cover of one talks about the com- 
pany’s advertising program; an- 
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other about selling to doctors, etc 
Says the company: “We like this 
form of enclosure, but only be 
cause it happens to suit our meth 
ods best. We believe an enclosure 
should be short, attractively illus 
trated, and do a distinct job of 
selling, if possible. We have bee: 
able to trace a little business di 
rectly to these enclosures and we 
find very definite evidences of th 
favorable impression they have 
created on our customers.” 


What Groucho Says 


He Thinks That He Is Going to Be Fired. Anyway He’s Going to Europs 


ES, I guess maybe I’m on my 

way out. Anyhow, I’m going 
to Europe and I'll write you my 
impressions of U. S. A. ads as they 
seem to me when I’m sitting on top 
of Mt. Blanc or in the Cafe de la 
Paix. 

So far I’m not fired. You see, 
I got some fool clients. Dunno 
whether they like me or not, but 
Boss and Gent. Treas. think mebbe 
they do. You see, no account rep 
with clients ever gets fired outright, 
so I got a leave of absence for 
six months. Sure, without pay— 
except a nice cash present for the 
trip. Do I keep my stock? Why 
shouldn’t I? Who wants it? The 
cash present looked like a farewell 
party dispensing Missouri good-will 
to the farewellee. 

Then Bill, my assistant, is gonna 
use my office and he’s nice about 
it, but he does wish I'd hurry and 
get out. Bill has been pronounced 
to be perfectly competent to handle 
my accounts. Well, mebbe he is, 
but the trouble is he’s awfully ex- 
act and efficient and none of my 
clients have been trained that way. 

How do I feel? One minute like 
a kid let loose from school and on 
his way to the swimmin’ hole, and 
the next minute like I’d been 
thrown outa the window from ten 
stories up. 

Had a farewell party, when I got 
the dough I told about. Every- 
body — most everybody — seemed 
happy and that didn’t make a hit 
with me. I wanted some of ’em 





to weep. Biddle sent me a suitcas 
made by a friend of his in the cow 
hide line. Kasten sent me a safety 
razor, and other client’s men sent 
nice letters. You know the kind, 
like they send in when you’re dead 

Gent. Treas. seemed happier tha: 
I've seen him for some time—my 
beautiful gift being one-third oi 
my six months’ salary saved to the 
firm. Boss said he was ready to 
weep, but he didn’t look it. Bill 
was all smiles, having my office 
now, which pleases him as much as 
if he’d got a raise. 

Skippy sez: “Groucho, I think 
they’re gonna give you a raw deal 
Hell, they give everybody a raw 
deal. Now lookit what they did to 
me—.” Well, I won't tell you all 
they did to Skippy. It was plenty 
according to Skippy. 

Yep. I guess I’m practically) 
fired. Why? Didn't I tell you 
about that? Gosh, I thought | 
had. Remind me and I'll tell you 
next time I see you. Oh, I’m not 
gonna sail for two weeks yet. Oh 
yes, I'll be in for a while most 
every day. In and out, you know 

Never mind now. Reason I’m 
getting fired is cuz in a moment of 
excitement I expressed an opinion 
which I don’t even know is m) 
— Take a tip from me. Have 
all the opinions you want "bout 
Greek art or mountain scenery but 
be careful when it comes to an 
opinion on whether the publishe: 
or the advertiser should pay th 
agent. Groucno, 
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The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 



















wishes to announce 
its purchase of 
the exclusive privilege of 
presenting to advertisers 
the findings of the 
Consumer Research Study 
of the Pittsburgh Market 
completed by 
R. L. Polk and Company 
in July, 1931 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
PAUL ot, f AN D ASS Geta i224 
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THE ticker room where most 
of the cable and telegraph 
news comes in— 


AND the wastebasket 
where most of it goes 
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TICKERS 


ound and fury set apart in a narrow room... the automatic 
ypewriters jerk and clatter around the clock, covering end- 
pss miles of copy paper with all the news of all the world. 

this room is our half-million dollar membership in the most 
pensive club in the world—the A. P., and the enterprising 
_P., the cooperative City News, the Standard (suburban) 
ervice. In another room, Chicago Tribune News Service 
aps major foreign and American cities ... Printing less text 
han most papers, The News has atits disposal more news than 
ny other New York paper, spends more for news services. 
Dur news service bill reaches a new high this year—more 
han $160,000 . . . Even in these times, the largest circula- 
ion in America stands and grows, because of unremitting 
fort and unspared expense. News success is costly, but 
heap to advertisers . . . Against the downward business tide 

these past two years, News linage gained—and grows... 
Always a bargain, News space today is the best advertising 


buy in the country’s best market! ... Buy now! 


THEO NEWS 


P20 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET - NEW YORK 
tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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“ How Shall I Pay Salesmen Under 


Present Conditions P” 


Fundamentals No Different Now from Any Other Time, Sales Managers 
Conclude 


By G. A. Nichols 


T is betraying no confidence to 

say that the salesmen of this 
country, taking them as a whole, 
ave been forced to endure an aw- 
iul walloping during the last 
twelve or eighteen months. Of 
late, I have been in contact with 
the sales managers of large manu- 
acturing organizations over a 
widely scattered area and have 
found only two whose men are not 
functioning now under a rather 
radically reduced income. This, I 
im told, is fairly representative of 
the general condition. 

Regardless of the system of 
compensation under which a sales- 
man may be working, the profits 
from his job are likely to be less 
these days in varying proportions. 

If he is working on a straight 
ommission, he naturally is not 
making as much as he did—smaller 
sales, smaller commission; no sales, 
no commission. 

Many of those working on a 
drawing account have had the ac- 
count abolished or reduced. 

Cuts in straight salary ranging 
ill the way from 10 to 20 per cent 
are common. 

And even where the salaries 
have remained intact, many sales- 
men have suffered loss of bonuses 
which have been paid them here- 
tofore as their share of the profits 
nd contingent upon reaching cer- 
tain quotas; if a company makes 
little or no profit, provisions for 
aying bonuses are automatically 
removed. 

Another feature disconcerting to 
he salesman whose pay has been 
reduced for any of the above rea- 

ms or any reason at all, is that 

e cannot at the present moment 
see much chance of getting a raise 
-that bright beacon that is sup- 
posed to light the way to increas- 
igly effective sales effort. 

Many sales managers, contem- 
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plating these conditions, are won- 
dering if decreased compensation is 
going to have a deadening effect on 
salesmen’s morale for some time to 
come. A salesman, they say, may 
be talked, bullied or driven into 
doing what he thinks is his best. 
But this is not the spirit that 
builds sales volume in these days 
of reconstruction; the real sales- 
manship that is so sadly needed at 
this moment has its foundation in 
the inspiration that comes from the 
heart as well as from the head. 

What is going to be done about 
this? Is there some method of 
compensating salesmen, or can one 
be worked out, that will at least 
reduce the negative influence of so 
much pay reduction in various 
forms? What changes, if any, 
have been made or can be made to 
supply an incentive to salesmen to 
do their very best and thus hasten 
the return of more prosperous con- 
ditions ? 


What Thirty Sales Managers Think 
About It 


During the last month I have ad- 
dressed these questions either in 
person, by telephone, or by letter 
to thirty sales managers and their 
reactions as a whole can be 
summed up in a remark made to 
me by John H. Kraft, vice-presi- 
dent of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation of Chicago. 

_ Said Mr. Kraft: “The funda- 
mentals of salesmen’s remuneration 
are no different now from any time 
in the past, so far as I can see.” 

H. T. Bussmann, vice-president of 
the Bussmann Manufacturing Co., 
of St. Louis, expresses a similar 
sentiment when he says: “Our 
opinion is that any sound method 
of compensation does not have to 
be changed when a depression 
comes along. The amount of sal- 
ary paid might be decreased, but 
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certainly the basis of payment need 
not be changed.” 

Mr. Kraft’s opinion (and in this 
he is heartily seconded by G. C. 
Breidert, sales manager of the Ilg 
Electric Ventilating Co.) is that 
the success of any organization in 
dealing with this question of sales- 
men’s morale depends upon the 
morale of the leadership. 

“It is entirely reasonable,” he 
says, “to expect that all good 
salesmen shall understand and 
appreciate the problems of the 
business with which they are con- 
nected. They should be in a posi- 
tion to know what selling costs 
may be warranted by the general 
conditions of any given time. I 
believe, therefore, that any sales 
manager who has the facts at hand 
should be able to convince his men 
that any temporary reduction in 
compensation made necessary by 
present conditions is fair and equi- 
table. When this is done the sales- 
man, unless he can get a better 
job elsewhere, is naturally going 
to do his very best; if he can't get 
all he wants he is going to make 
doubly sure that he gets all he 
can.” 

Mr. Breidert, who is one of the 
four or five sales managers out 
of the whole number interviewed 
who were willing to talk for publi- 
cation without anonymity, cites the 
experiences of his company as a 
foundation for his belief that the 
only workable way to handle this 
problem is to talk it out with the 
salesmen face to face. 

“Salesmen,” Mr. Breidert said, 
“are supposed to be business men. 
They are in partnership with the 
heads and owners of the business 
and must expect to rise or fall with 
these heads. And a time like this 
can afford a real test of their at- 
titude. Their actions under the 
stern requirements of the present 
will show unmistakably whether 
they have the ownership viewpoint 
or that of the day wage-earner. 

“Like many other organizations, 
we have during the last year been 
obliged to reduce our overhead, 
and this necessitated a readjust- 
ment in our salesmen’s compensa- 
tion. But the readjustment was in 
the figures and not in the system. 
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If a system is any good at all it 
works with equal efficiency in bad 
times as well as good. 

“Our salesmen are paid a certain 
set salary, and, if they reach or 
pass the quota assigned them for 
the year, are given a bonus as their 
share of the profits. But, logically 
enough, if profits are reduced, the 
bonuses have to be reduced also 
In this respect, the salesmen are in 
exactly the same position as the 
owners of the business; they profit 
in proportion to the net returns 
that are gained. 

“This quota system of ours au 
tomatically takes care of all mat 
ters relating to salary increases 
If a salesman makes his quota he 
gets a raise as inevitably as if the 
whole thing was done by ma 
chinery. This holds regardless of 
general conditions. If he qualifies 
for an increase, he always gets it 


Basic System Remains the Same 


“T am telling all this to show 
that our basic system of compen- 
sation remains the same _ even 
though we did reduce our sales 
men’s salaries by 10 per cent. The 
junior salesmen, mainly college and 
university men who have recently 
started with us and are there- 
fore getting the regular starting 
salary, were exempted from the 
cut. But all the others, right 
along with the executives and own- 
ers of the business, were obliged 
to get along with 10 per cent less.” 

A condition very much the same 
exists in an Eastern stove manu- 
facturing establishment. The sales- 
men in this company are paid sala- 
ries of from $2,400 to $3,000 a 
year and a cash bonus of $400 or 
$500 at the end of the year. 

“On account of decreased vol- 
ume in certain lines,” the sales 
manager says, “the bonus has been 
less during the last two or three 
years. In addition, beginning with 
September 1, we reduced salaries 
10 per cent. 

“We gave careful consideration 
as to how this salary cut could be 
put into effect without seriously 
interfering with morale. It was 
finally decided that the best way 
to handle the case would be to lay 
the facts in front of the salesmen, 
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Minds Are Most Open 


in the Leisure Hours 


OVEMBER sstarts the season of mellow 
moods in Florida—your neighbors, friends, 
families, yielding to the comforts of a land where 
summer spends the winter. And how impression- 
able their minds—relaxed and open to invitation. 
It is why schedules in The Florida Times-Union 
cause greatly increased turnover for retailers. With 
$250,000,000 new cash from the outside spent in five 
months of the “winter season,” can you wonder that 
dealers are responsive? 
And one phase of their interest arises when your 
product is backed by the unequaled state and local- 
area circulation of “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.” 


As an index, registrations as 
early as September in state hotels 
were 25% ahead of last year. 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago... Philadelphia .. . Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 


Circulation: 52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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depending upon their sense of fair- 
ness and judgment to enable them 
to realize that there was nothing 
else the company could do under 
the circumstances. 

“T was planning to hold a series 
of sales meetings at our branches 
late in August and early in Sep- 
tember anyway, and this gave me 
an opportunity to present the sub- 
ject to the men. I laid all the 
cards on the table, explained 
frankly what the situation was, as- 
sumed the men were full grown 
and able to reason things out for 
themselves and put it up to them as 
to what they would do if they 
were in the company’s position. 
Of course the men were not 
pleased to have their incomes re- 
duced but they did admit it was a 
necessary move. 

“Personally I think our organi- 
zation, since the cut, is working 
just as hard and enthusiastically as 
ever. Probably if the facts were 
known many of the men have been 
looking for a reduction all through 
the year and it is not unlikely that 
many of them were relieved when 
it finally took place and gratified to 
find that it was not larger than 10 
per cent.” 


Putting Salesmen on Straight 
Commission 


There are other sales managers 
who advance the rather revolution- 
ary thought that the way to keep 
up salesmen’s morale under the 
present system of almost univer- 
sally reduced compensation is to 
abolish drawing accounts and sala- 
ries entirely and depend altogether 
upon commissions. 

J. A. Reitzel, general sales man- 
ager of the Kester Solder Co, 
Chicago, is one of these. The 
Kester men, who call upon jobbers 
and industrial concerns, are paid 
on a straight commission basis. 
The amount of their profit is 
strictly up to them; they are in 
business for themselves and no- 
body is going to try to limit them. 

The Kester company, however, 
is wise enough to see that the way 
to keep up salesmen’s morale is to 
work behind them with an adver- 
tising and merchandising program 
that helps them build sales. An 
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article in Printers’ INK of October 
22, 1931, told how this company 
reached out into a new market t 
replace sales volume lost by the 
effects of the depression. This is 
thoroughly constructive. A com- 
pany constantly and successfully 
building markets and paying its 
salesmen what they earn and noth- 
ing else does not have to worry 
about either morale or compensation 
systems at this time; the salesmen 
themselves look after these details 

Wilson Brothers, importers and 
manufacturers of haberdashery, 
Chicago, think with Mr. Reitzel in 
this respect. 

“Inasmuch as our salesmen’s re 
muneration is based strictly on a 
percentage of their sales volume,” 
says D. H. Steele, vice-president 
of the Wilson company, “each man 
has only himself to thank for. the 
size of his pay envelope. Natu- 
rally in times like these, when con- 
ditions make it nearly impossible 
to hold up shipments to their nor- 
mal volume, there are many in- 
stances of reduced earnings. As a 
natural outcome there is likewise 
considerable pressure on the sales 
organization for more business and 
each man is watched more criti- 
cally. 

“The result makes a situation 
which is certainly puzzling to a 
sales manager. He has to find how 
to get the most loyal and intelli- 
gent work out of his men and at 
the same time how to apply pres- 
sure in the face of lack of financial 
incentive. 

“We try to supply this incentive 
through the development of im- 
proved merchandising and selling 
methods which, in turn, give the 
salesman the hope that he can in- 
crease his business and thereby 
make more money. Let him know 
that the company is fighting hard 
behind him and his morale is not 
going to suffer.” 

Mr. Steele is dead set against all 
so-called pep talks at this time. He 
believes that “even sales contests to 
a large extent have a phony sound 
unless tied in with some new and 
constructive sales promotion plan 
which should be productive of it 
self.” 

The sales manager of a textile 
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Where Summer Loves to Linger 


The cloudless, sunshiny days that characterize the 
climate of Phoenix, Arizona, invite you to luxuriate 
in their ultra-violet rays of health. 

The swimming suit for each individual’s wardrobe 
is an indispensable item and is included in the an- 
nual $26,737,053.94 expenditure for men’s and 
women’s clothing in the Phoenix market. The 
$380,408 annually spent for sporting goods is an- 
other indication of the buying habits of the families 
in this area who look to the local retail outlets for 
nationally advertised products. 
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reader in Phoenix and the metropolitan 
area at a saving of 12 or 21 per 
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This map shows the relative size of the 
cities of north-eastern Ohio as indicated 


_* in the 1930 reports of the U. S. Census 
" : Bureau. 
~i Note particularly the importance and 
a’ size of Akron, Canton, Youngstown, 
and realize why these communities 


must be treated as individual markets, 
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No Cleveland newspaper can adequately 
)isin- 1 cover more than the city of Cleveland 
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TRUE Cleveland Market do Cleveland 
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manufacturing company, who is 
disposed to look upon things rather 
pessimistically, says that about the 
only definite thing his company has 
decided is that it certainly is going 
to eliminate every kind of drawing 
account as fast as possible and get 
down to a basis where every sales- 
man is paid each month exactly the 
commission he earns. 

“If present conditions would 
stand still for a minute,” he says, 
“we might figure things out defi- 
nitely. But so far, at least, we 
haven’t stopped the decline and we 
don’t know where we will wind up. 

“But when we go on a straight 
commission basis we do eliminate 
the complication that has grown up 
between the theory that the sales- 
man was working on commission 
and the fact that for the con- 
venience of bookkeepers he has ac- 
tually been working on a drawing 
account of so much per month 
which, during all prosperous times, 
was normally equaled by his yearly 
commissions. Many salesmen are 
in the hole on that basis now and 


they can’t continue to be in the 
hole. 

“If we get down to the old-time 
basis of flat commission and noth- 
ing more, then we will at least be 


able to see more clearly. I pre- 
sume that if things get so bad that 
a man can’t make a decent living 
selling on commission, then the ob- 
vious answer will be to raise the 
rate of that commission.” 

Discussing this general idea of 
straight commission as a means of 
best promoting sales endeavor dur- 
ing these times, the president of a 
company manufacturing food prod- 
ucts advances the thought that a 
salesman might be down in the 
slough of despond mentally if he 
were being paid only a small salary 
or drawing account, but that he 
would be up on his toes constantly 
fighting if he were getting the 
same compensation in the way of 
commission. 

And then there is the matter of 
reducing salesmen’s expenses on 
the road. During the last few 
months expense accounts have been 
scrutinized as never before. The 
mythical hats, neckties and over- 
coats “that are probably in this 
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bill of yours, but I can’t find them” 
don’t have much chance any more. 
Sales managers and auditors want 
to know the why of many items 

This, too, is a matter that had 
best be handled diplomatically in- 
stead of with the big stick. 

E. C. Atkins & Company, saw 
manufacturers, Indianapolis, know 
quite a bit about keeping sales- 
men’s expenses down without mak- 
ing any hard or fast rules to that 
effect. 

“We allow a certain amount to 
each man for a drawing account,” 
says N. A. Gladding, general man- 
ager of sales. “This amount de- 
pends upon the condition of the 
business in the respective territo- 
ries. But we have what is known 
as a bonus commission system. All 
expenses, including the amount the 
salesman is paid from month to 
month in his drawing account, are 
charged against him. Therefore, 
the lower he keeps his running ex- 
penses, the better showing he will 
make at the end of the quarter and 
the better his chance of making a 
bonus. 

“We think this plan is as fair to 
all concerned as anything that has 
been devised up to now. Anyway, 
our traveling salesmen seem to be 
entirely satisfied with it.” 


Torex Account with Cowan & 
Dengler 


The International Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed Cowan 
& Dengler, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Torex, a concentrated beef product. 
Newspapers in metropolitan New York 
territory will be used in an introductory 
campaign covering eight weeks in Jan- 
uary and February. 


Death of Elmer Smith 

Elmer Smith, advertising manager of 
the Washington, D. C., Herald, was 
killed last week when the passenger 
og in which he was traveling from 

ew York to Washington crashed at 
Camden, N. J. Before joining the 
Washington Herald he had been a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the New 
York Times. 


New Account to United States 


Advertising Corporation 
The American National Company, 
Toledo, manufacturer of children’s 
vehicles, has appointed the United 
States Advertising Corporation, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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ourtesy Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 
gency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


(Below) Reproduced by courtesy of Johnson & 
Johnson Bab Powders. Agency: Young & Rubicam. 





(Right) Reproduced by courtesy of The Fugate 


Compony Agercy Homer McKee Co. Inc 
























Imost as well known as his outdoor 
n pictures are Mr. Roberts’ photo- 
hs of children. The engaging baby 
shown was extensively featured 
ohnson & Johnson and made oa 
n-wide hit in rotogravure. The ad- 
isers received thousands of letters 
g for copies of the picture to be 
ed, which were invariably sent. 
ere is the dog that Roberts has 
le famous, so often has he been 
as a model by the Photographer. 
is jumping for a stick that is held 
e young lady on the next page— 
ck in layout that users of modern 
ography have found very effec- 
| This photograph was used in roto- 


yure advertising by the Fuqate Co. 
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PAPER COMPA 
220 EAST 42nd § 
NEW YORK Cl 


@ Have you ever visualized your 
product, your service, presen 
your public through modern p 
raphy and rotogravure? We 
like to tell you more about the 
bilities of this modern prese 
about our complete line of g 
papers, good paper that mak 
beautiful reproductions possib 


“Paper is the base of the job. 


RIS THE BASE OF TH 




















East Is East and West Is West 
in Catalog Prices 


How a Touchy Discount and Pricing Question May Be Solved to 
Advantage of Selling 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are now in the throes of get- 
ting out a new general catalog cov- 
ering that class of our equipment 
sold through dealers, jobbers and 
supply houses; and the question has 
arisen as to how we will handle the 
price situation for the West Coast. 

As you know, prices there are con- 
siderably higher than in the East 
due to the freight charges that must 
he added. Our distributors on the 
West Coast do not like to use lit- 
erature with our regular prices 
shown and to get out a limited edi- 
tion of the catalog, without prices 
or with different prices, for the West 
Coast trade would cost considerably 
more than the volume of business 
obtained from that territory, war- 
rants. 

Other manufacturers must have 
been troubled by this situation be- 
fore and if you can refer me to any 
articles in Printers’ Ink on this 
subject or if you would care to dis- 
cuss it in an early issue, your as- 


sistance would be appreciated. 


Advertising Manager 


UR correspondent 

right in his thought that 
“other manufacturers must have 
been troubled” by the necessity of 
charging higher prices for their 
merchandise on the Pacific Coast. 
It is a proposition of considerable 
delicacy. The trade out there does 
not like to be reminded of the 
differential. 

Many subterfuges have been em 
ploved by manufacturers to make 
it known that prices on the West 
Coast are higher and yet to 
sugar coat that fact. If they feel, 
as apparently this company feels, 
that potential business West of the 
Rockies is not promising enough to 
warrant special Western catalogs 
or other direct-mail matter, some- 
times they attempt to get around 
the difficulty by using in the cata- 
log a line like this: “Prices slightly 
higher West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” 

This may be the exact truth. 
The price increases may be merely 
nominal, so as to cover the laid 
down cost of the merchandise—or 
even part of that cost—and as such 
is nothing to be ashamed of. But 


is entirely 


‘log appeal 


when the people in that section 
read such a sentiment they have a 
feeling that they are being dis- 
criminated against. 

Anybody who selis merchan- 
dise to the Pacific Coast trade may 
as well understand, first as last, 
that he cannot successfully get this 
business by the use of makeshift 
or second-hand advertising matter. 
In a sense that section is a coun- 
try all by itself with much more 
than the usual class consciousness 
and local pride. The use of a 
warmed-over catalog which does 
not recognize the Coast trade even 
to the extent of quoting specific 
prices and says only that prices are 
“slightly higher” in that section is 
a direct affront. It is not intended 
that way, but it is a direct cause 
for offense. 

The way to get far-Western 
business is to go after it with the 
individual treatment that it merits. 
And this means that the advertis- 
ing material must be designed espe- 
cially for that section, or at least 
that there must be no flaunting of 
the higher prices. 

These things being so, we believe 
the company in question makes a 
serious mistake when it attempts to 
use its Eastern prices as a basis 
for its prices on the Coast. Its 
catalog sent to that locality should 
be localized as to prices, and we 
believe it could be without any 
prohibitive cost. 

There are two ways in which 
this company could make its cata- 
specifically to the 
Pacific Coast market: 

If the catalog is printed from 
electrotypes, not an unreasonable 
cost would be incurred in patching 
the plates with the higher prices in 
such a way as to have what really 
amounts to a special catalog for 
the Pacific Coast. But it need not, 
and probably should not, be desig- 
nated as such;'it would be just a 
catalog sent out to the Western 
trade without anything to identify 
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it as being intended for any one 
section. 

If the catalog is printed from 
type, the process of making the 
necessary price changes would be 
even more simple and inexpensive. 
After the regular edition had been 
run off, the presses could be 
stopped and the type with the price 
changes could be dropped into the 
forms. The make-ready would be 
the same and the additional cost 
for press-work would not be bur- 
densome. This would, of course, 
involve greater production expense 
than if only one catalog were 
printed, but the cost would be well 
in line with the additional adyan- 
tages gained. 

Another method, not so good 
nor so simple as this one, although 
more economical in production out- 
lay, would be to utilize discount 
sheets so as to equalize the price 
disadvantages between the two sec- 
tions. 

One catalog could he produced 
and the list prices be the same for 
all sections, including the Pacific 
Coast. But there would be a dif- 
ferent discount for East and West. 

We have no idea what discount 
off list the company in question 
allows its customers. But suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that it is 
50 per cent. A certain unit, let us 
imagine, is listed at $60 and will 
therefore cost the dealer $30. 

In copies of the catalog going to 
all the trade except that on the 
Pacific Coast could be a discount 
sheet calling attention to the regu- 
lar dealer’s discount of 50 per cent 
and instructing the dealer further 
that in quoting retail prices to his 
trade he should deduct 10 per cent 
from the list prices printed in the 
book. 

The dealer’s prices on the $60 
item in this event would work out 
as follows: Taking off the 10 per 
cent, he would charge $54 for it. 
But his buying cost would be 50 
per cent of the base list price, or 
$30. Thus he would make a gross 
profit of $24 on the transaction. 

The catalog going to the Pacific 
Coast trade would have a different 
discount sheet. In this the dealer 


would be allowed say 40 per cent 
off list. 


This would make the $60 
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item cost him $36, instead of the 
$30 paid by. the Eastern dealer. 
But inasmuch as he does not de- 
duct 10 per cent from list to find 
his selling price, he sells the item 
for $60 and makes the same num- 
ber of dollars in gross profit as are 
realized by the Eastern dealer. 

These figures are merely sug- 
gested so as to demonstrate the 
idea we have in mind. Expert cost 
accountants could work out a pric 
ing and discount system exactly in 
the right proportions to take care 
of the additional cost of laying 
down the merchandise in the Coast 
market and provide the same gross 
profit for the dealers in each 
section. 

It is a principle of good catalog 
ing, though, to keep away as far 
as possible from anything that will 
add even in small degree to the 
difficulties of buying. <A catalog, 
it must be remembered, is an un- 
natural selling method at best. And 
a discount system, any one at all, 
is considerable of a nuisance. The 
less figuring a dealer has to do, 
the more likely he is to buy. This 
is why it is always best, generally 
speaking, to simplify the discount 
system in every possible way in- 
stead of making it more compli- 
cated.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


H. A. Gamelin with U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol 


Henry A. Gamelin, previously adver- 
tising manager for The Bullard Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., has joined the 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company of 
New York in an advertising and mar- 
keting capacity. Before joining the Bul 
lard Company, he was sales and ad 
vertising manager of The Automatic 
Machine Company, also of Bridgeport 


J. O'Leary Joins 
Brinckerhoff 


George J. O’Leary, for the last six 
years with the Chicago office of Ruth 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., advertising agency. 
has joined Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, as an account ex 
ecutive and solicitor. 


P. J. Sullivan with Hamilton- 
DeLisser 


Peter J. Sullivan, formerly advertising 
manager of the Long Island City, 
Daily Star, has joined Hamilton-De- 
Lisser, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
as vice-president. 
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When problems arise that prove difficult to familiar 
laboratory apparatus, Delineator Institute invents its 
own apparatus to meet the need. Even the fastest dye 
gets a run for its money in this machine. 





Delineator Institute exists primarily 

OF PROVED MERIT modi > ° 
DELINEATOR for the editing of more interesting 
aererees and more helpful service articles 


















































How the Railroads Can Meet 
Truck Competition 


They Are Handling Merchandise Much as They Did in the Days of 
Wood-Burning Locomotives and Wooden Axles 


By J. R. Turney 





OR the first time in its history 
the railroad faces a competitor 
that changes its supremacy. 

Competition of the motor truck 
is as serious for carload freight as 
it is for lLe.l. or parcel traffic. 
Unless some way is quickly found 
to stop this drain of our traffic, 
disaster must follow. 

Let us stop deluding ourselves 
that somehow, somewhere, some- 
body will solve this truck problem 
for us. To meet this situation the 
railroad must rely upon itself. 

Why is it so easy for the trucks 
to take our l.c.l. traffic? The 
answer is not hard to find. Origi- 
nally American railroad traffic con- 
sisted largely of l.c.l. business 
distributed from sea or river ports. 
The railroads made possible in- 
dustrial development in the interior 
which called for cargo loads. Fur- 
thermore, through the imposition 
of added volume upon the existing 
plant by means of larger cars, 
heavier loading, longer trains and 
fewer train miles, the railroads 
improved their carload service 
transportation utility. 

However, little or no improve- 
ment has been made in our mer- 
chandise service in a century. For 
the most part, we handle it as we 
did when we operated wood-burn- 
ing locomotives on wooden axles. 
We abandoned the way-freight as 
obsolete for through carlot service 
only to make it the backbone of an 
Lc.l. service which is not much 
better than it was when trains tied 
up for darkness and a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour was tempting 
Providence. 

The railroad, during a century 
of inertia, has surrendered its par- 
cel traffic to each succeeding com- 
petitor which has arisen to chal- 


Portion of an address delivered before 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at Tulsa, Okla. 





Vice-President, St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 











lenge it. Now while we whistle 
in the dark the trucks are taking 
away what is left of our parcel 
business. 

Fifty years during which com- 
petitor after competitor has suc- 
cessfully invaded our merchandise 
traffic ought to make us suspect 
that something is wrong with that 
service. The irony of the situation 
is that three of these competitors 
use our own facilities to give a bet- 
ter service than we give. The 
trucks themselves are beginning to 
awake to the fact that they can 
do the same thing. 

The fault, therefore, lies not in 
the railroad facilities but in our 
own failure to use them intelli- 
gently. 

The progeny of this century 
of inertia are inept containers, 
wasteful packaging, incomplete 
carriage, inflexible schedules, in 
terminable delays, wasteful prac- 
tices, non-bearable rates and an un- 
intelligent classification. 


Inept Containers 


The railroad has attained the 
economy of the heavy trainload 
only at the expense of increasing 
the size of its cars and the weight 
of its carload. Our cars have be 
come entirely too large for the 
purchase needs of many of our 
patrons. The result is that our 
average box car load is about 50 
per cent of its capacity and it 
costs us more to haul our box cars 
than it does the freight they con 
tain. 

The truck takes the business by 
affording a flexible container in 
units of approximately one-fourth 
carload. The railroads are con- 
fronted with the choice of losing 
a substantial part of their carload 
business or of radically reducing 
carload minima without, however, 
sacrificing operating efficiency by 
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BOSTON 
HORSE SHOW 


TELLS 


In attendance, in the bril- 
liance of styles, in the dis- 
play of jewels, in the num- 
ber of smartly turned-out 
men and women, the Bos- 
ton Horse Show broke all 
records. Surely, it means 
that some people still are 
spending plenty of money. 


The Boston Evening Tran- 
script covered the show— 
both as a sporting event and 
as a social event — with 
a completeness not ap- 
proached by any _ other 
paper. Otherwise it would 
have failed its readers. The 
Horse Show Set rely on the 


Boston Evening Transcript 


TALE 


—not only during Horse 
Show Week, but every week 
in the year. Not only for 
sports and society news, but 
for the latest, most complete, 
most reliable news of the 
financial world; of world 
politics; of domestic affairs, 
of art, drama and music. 


In making up any Boston 
list for your adyertising 
campaign start with the 
Boston Evening Transcript. 
That gives you the best 
buying class in the great 
Boston market. It brings 
your selling message to 
them under the most friend- 
ly auspices. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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There is a concern in New England 





whose agent we should like to be 






r 
They HAVE a wonderful plant and a great 
product. They are fine folks—honest, fair-minded, 






intelligent, and well liked by everyone. 



















But they are not making enough money. 

We think that we could discover why. 

They have done the one thing a business cannot 
afford to do—grow old. Too many of their policies 
were decided a long time ago. They have an idea that 
the world is all wrong and will find it out in time and 
once more buy the product because of its superior 
quality. 

But they are not telling the world. They don’t 
seem to realize that the world is young, not very wise, 
restless, and has forgotten all about them. 

We would rather be retained by a sleeping giant 
than by a progressive racketeer. We hope that concern 
will get in touch with us. 





CHARLES J. BABCOCK JOHN F. SAUNDERS 


Vice-President Writer 
and Account Representative New York 


New York 
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CHARLES P. TYLER 


Account Representative 


FRANCIS W. HATCH 


Account Representative 


Boston Chicago 








WILLIAM R. BAKER, JR. 


Account Representative 























New York 
ALFRED C. STRASSER JEAN WADE RINDLAUB 
Art Director . Writer 
New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building - MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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their car and _ train 





diminishing 
loads. 


Wasteful Packing 


Only by an increase in size and 
weight does the container which 
we offer for the transportation of 
parcel freight differ from its prede- 
cessor—the ox-cart. Ignoring the 
progress in shock absorption which 
has been made by other industries, 
we insist that the shipper, at great 
expense to himself, make our con- 
tainer safe by a packing which 
will protect the shipment against 
anything short of an earthquake. 

The truck offers a container ad- 
mirably suited in size for the trans- 
portation of parcels and built on 
modern, scientific principles of 
shock absorption. As a result, it 
dispenses with the need for these 
rigid packing requirements and 
therefore saves the shipper not only 
time but the expense of complying 
with these requirements which in 
some cases exceed the freight 
charges. 


Incomplete Carriage 


An essential requirement of a 
successful parcel freight service. 
and one shirked by the railroad 
but met by all competing agencies, 
is the requirement of complete ser- 
vice. Other than the fact that we 
have never done so, there is no 
reason against, and every reason 
why the railroad should, transport 
freight from warehouse to ware- 
house. From the shipper’s stand- 
point it is difficult indeed to under- 
stand why he should be put to the 
trouble and inconvenience of mak- 
ing three contracts—one with the 
railroad and one each with dray- 
men at each end of the line, when 
the railroad holds itself out as a 
carrier. Store-door pick-up and 
delivery explains why many a 
former lLc.l. patron has sought 
the complete service afforded by 
the trucks. 


[nflexible Schedules 


The railroad dealing in the move- 
ment of a large number of cars 
between many points cannot ac- 
commodate itself to the needs of 
the individual shipper. It, there- 
fore, seeks to make the shipper 
conform his operations to the rail- 





















road’s schedules and _ practices. 
These schedules frequently make it 
impossible to give overnight ser- 
vice where it is demanded but not 
in sufficient volume to justify an 
additional train. In such cases the 
service suffers. 

This is not true of the truck. 
The only consideration which de- 
termines its schedule, particularly 
in the handling of carload freight, 
is the requirements of the particu- 
lar shipper. 


Interminable Delay 


Except in comparatively rare in- 
stances, the methods of the rail- 
roads are conducive to delay rather 
than speed in transportation. Since 
there is rarely co-ordination be- 
tween the drayman and the rail- 
road, a failure upon the part of 
the former to reach the freight 
house before the closing hour may 
result in a twenty-four-hour delay. 
Few appreciate the time required 
for the movement of cars through 
our terminals. Of the total life 
of a freight car, approximately 90 
per cent is spent in terminals, 
switching, loading, unloading and 
around shops; only 10 per cent 
spent in line haul movement. No 
small part of the blame for this 
situation is due to the railroad’s 
insistence that freight be brought 
to its right-of-way. As a result it 
has been compelled to construct ex- 
pensive freight house terminals ad- 
jacent to the commercial center of 
the city thereby encountering con- 
gestion and impeded movement. 

Again, unless the shipment is 
destined to a break bulk point, days 
may be required from its transfer 
to the way-freight which will even- 
tually deliver it. When it finally 
reaches destination it must be 
warehoused while the consignee is 
notified of its arrival by mail. It 
spends an average of thirty-six 
hours awaiting the delivery dray- 
man. While in line haul the ship- 
ment may have attained a speed of 
thirty-five or forty miles an hour, 
yet due to these archaic methods 
of handling, the over-all speed of 
the movement from consignor to 
consignee is under ten miles an 
hour. 

Compare this service with the 
truck. It calls for the shipment. 
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It does not play tag about a con- 
gested terminal, but as soon as it 
is loaded it hits the pike. On 
through overnight runs some of 
these trucks attain an average 
over-all speed of thirty miles an 
hour. On distributing runs, they 
average twenty miles an hour, in- 
cluding stops for deliveries. They 
deliver the goods immediately upon 
arrival. The keystone of the suc- 
cess of the truck is that it can, 
and in many cases does consistently, 
give overnight service within a 
range of 350 miles. 

Wasteful Transportation 


While the freight train is ideally 
designed for the distribution of 
cars, it is a miserable excuse as a 
distributor of parcels. There is 
hardly any rail operation which is 
as extravagant as the distribution 
of lel. freight by a local or 
way-freight train. Our average 
load of lc. is less than five 
tons in a container whose net ca- 
pacity is forty tons and whose 
tare weight is twenty tons; that 
is, we haul four pounds of car 
for each pound of L.c.l. freight. 

A truck can and does perform 
the distribution service of parcels 
at way-stations far better and 
cheaper than the train can possibly 
do it. Again where overnight ser- 
vice is required a volume of traffic 
insufficient to warrant an additional 
train at a cost of several dollars 
per train mile is more than suffi- 
cient to warrant several truck units 
at a cost of 30 cents per mile. 


Non-Bearable Rates 


The freight rate structure of 
this country is basically a value-of- 
the-service structure. To use a 
more descriptive but opprobrious 
term, our rates are what the traffic 
will bear. 
because our raw materials moving 
long distances must do so at rates 
close to the marginal cost of trans- 
portation in order that they and 
their products may compete in 
world markets with the products 
of other countries which are 
largely water-borne. 

As a consequence, the rates 
upon other traffic, and particu- 
larly upon high- grade traffic, are 
higher than they would be if 
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This is necessarily so* 
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constructed solely upon a_ cost 
basis. Since manufacturers pro- 
vide the revenue out of which the 
carriers, in the last analysis, must 
exist, any depletion in that traffic 
can be attended only by serious 
consequences, particularly to the 
shippers of low-grade commodi- 
ties. 

The trucks have taken advantage 
of this characteristic of our rate 
structure and have made the rates 
upon high-rated commodities lower, 
and in some instances much lower 
than the rail rates. While the con- 
sequences from a revenue stand- 
point as well as in the effect upon 
the lower-rated commodities may 
prove far-reaching, the truck can- 
not permanently compete with the 
railroad for carload traffic because 
the railroad can handle traffic 
cheaper than the truck and, there- 
fore, can undersell it. 

Other parcel carriers, including 
express, postal and truck have sim- 
plified their classification and their 
rate structure. The railroad l.c.1. 
classification comprises 700 pages 
of unintelligible jargon which no 
layman understands, and about 
which no two experts can agree 
It is a modern Doomsday Book. 
It discourages l.c.l. traffic by its 
lack of intelligence, its illogical 
ratings, as well as by its illiberal 
packing requirements. 

Speed 


The railroads’ opportunity lies 
in: 

Our red ball freight trains car- 
rying full tonnage frequently at- 
tain an average speed between ter- 
minals of thirty-five to forty miles, 
and actual maximum speeds ot 
sixty miles per hour. Their over- 
all speed, including terminal de- 
lays, exceeds twenty miles per 
hour. The express and parcel post 
utilize passenger schedules and at- 
tain average over-all speeds from 
thirty-five to forty miles per hour. 
In more recent years limited mer- 
chandise trains have attained the 
same average speed, The truck, 
save under the most favorable con- 
ditions, cannot attain an average 
over-all speed greater than thirty 
miles per hour. The _ railroad, 
therefore, has it within its power 
to outdistance the truck if some 
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WHY CERTAIN FIRM 


NE out of every four of the 526 indus- 
trial corporations recently studied by 
Ernst and Ernst, Certified Public Accountants, 
had better records of earnings in the first half 


of 1931 than in the first half of 1930. 


For those who control the advertising poli- 
cies of concerns who want to be successful in 
these times, this statement by Ernst and Ernst 
is worthy of note: 


Aiming Directly at 
Prospective Buyers 


“In connection with sales and advertising policies, 
it is noteworthy that quite a large proportion 
of companies which are doing well have made 
changes designed to study their markets more 
carefully and to aim directly at prospective buyers. 


“There is less of the blanket advertising or culti- 
vation of vague potential markets than a few 
years ago. Markets in many cases have been nar= 
rowed, but in the process new economies have 
been made and the profits have been increased.” 


Goo] 
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RMbve SUCCESSFUL 
IS #PITE of HARD TIMES 


ndus- Good Housekeeping—a powerful influence in mak- 
‘d by ing sales—welcomes the increasing trend of adver- 
tants, tisers to study markets ...and to select the magazine 
t half markets in which the advertising dollar should de- 


liver the most sales to consumers. 


| poli- Since the magazine preference of women who 
ful in manage households is of primary importance in such 
Ernst investigation, we suggest that the advertiser begin 


with the survey “Women and Magazines” recently 


made by 42 leading advertising agencies. 


In this survey, personal interviews with 56,911 
women in 121 cities show that Good Housekeeping 


cies 

om is preferred above all others by 1 out of every 6 
1ade women of the type whose trade advertisers want. 
10re 

ers. A Good Housekeeping representative will bring 
ilti= you this book “Women and Magazines” on re- 
few quest, with other substantial evidence of Good 
nar= Soe ‘ 

wen Housekeeping’s power to influence women to buy, 
sed.” and dealers to stock, your product. 


OHOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
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way can be found to overcome its 
terminal handicaps. 
Economy 

Excluding pick-up, delivery, over- 
head and general expense, the most 
economical truck unit, consisting 
of tractor, semi-trailer and four- 
wheel trailer having approximately 
the cubical capacity of a carload, 
will cost not less than 25 cents 
per mile to operate. The average 
out-of-pocket cost per rail car mile 
is 6 cents which excludes all ter- 
minal expense. I use _ out-of- 
pocket costs simply to obtain a 
common basis of comparison. Fur- 
thermore, an additional car upon 
the train can be added without 
greatly increasing the cost. 


Co-ordination 


While the truck is superior to 
the train in flexibility, in size and 
kind of container, terminal speed 
and as a distributor of parcels, it is 
hopelessly outclassed by the train 
in line haul, speed, cost and ca- 
pacity. The bare statement of 
these facts which are almost self- 


evident compels the conclusion that 
the railroads need only modernize 


their practices, efficiently utilize 
their rail facilities for line haul 
and supplement them with trucks 
in the limited terminal and dis- 
tributive spheres within which the 
truck is obviously superior, in order 
to render a cheaper and better ser- 
vice than a competitor operating 
wholly by truck. A modern, co- 
ordinated transportation will re- 
coup the freight traffic which has 
been lost not only to the trucks 
but to the express agency, parcel 
post and forwarders as well. 
Heterodox Operation 

A co-ordinated parcel service will 
postulate that our operating men 
and their technical advisers will 
take advantage of every improve- 
ment in the science of transporta- 
tion, whether directly connected 
with railroads or not. It will re- 
quire the designing of a new kind 
of sectional box cars, equipped 
with the most modern shock-ab- 
sorbing devices, with bodies which 
are quickly interchangeable be- 
tween rail car and truck. It will 
mean that through the use of these 
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sectional car-bodies the trucks will 
do a large part of the switching 
now done by rail. It will mean 
also that the train will perform 
the terminal to terminal movement, 
handling and distributing cars, and 
that the truck will perform the ter- 
minal movement, handling and dis- 
tributing parcels. It will permit 
the abandonment of expensive 
urban freight house terminals and 
the substitution of transfer plat- 
forms located in outer terminal 
yards, over which parcel freight 
will be transferred between cars 
and trucks. Finally, lLc.l. trans- 
portation will be largely if not 
entirely divorced from carload 
transportation, and a new limited 
l.c.l. freight train operating on a 
passenger schedule will appear. 


Traffic Heresy 


If what I have described is un- 
orthodox operation, that which is 
to come is nothing short of traffic 
heresy. 

We must divorce our l.c.l. rates 
and rate making from our carload 
rates. They have nothing in com- 
mon. Our complicated l.c.l. class- 
ification is as out of place as a cor- 
set at the seashore and ought to 
be as extinct as a miniature golf 
course. Our l.c.l. rates ought to 
be stated in not more than two 
classes and in zones as large if not 
larger than the parcel post zones. 
They should provide for the han- 
dling of all parcels of whatever 
size larger than a letter. To meet 
the carload situation we must re- 
vise our minimum weights to ac- 
cord with the new sectional cars 
and wherever necessary reduce our 
rates on high-rated commodities to 
the level of truck res. 

Such co-ordinated service will 
be of immense benefit to the public. 
It will provide it with one trans- 
portation agency capable of trans- 
porting anything from a package 
of carpet tacks to an electrical 
transformer. This agency will af- 
ford a speed in freight service yet 
unattained by any other form of 
transport and with the dependa- 
bility and reliability of the rail- 
roads, and since traffic will be re- 
gained in substantial volume, it 
ought also result in cheaper trans- 
portation. 
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~ ACCOUNTING FOR THE - 

PROFITABLE MONDAY BUSIN' 
IN LOUISVILLE __ 








N this prosperous Middle 
Western Market, Monday 
ranks with Saturday in vol- 
ume of retail sales. This in- 


7 dicates beyond question 


Local merchants demon- that the Sunday newspaper 


strated their confidence ? " 
in the Sunday medium 1S @ profitable medium in 


by plecing 119,031 lines 
of display advertising in 


the first issue of The Sun- may now cover this entire 
day Courier-Journal as 


Louisville's only Sunday market at a single low cost 
newspaper. 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 


Louisville's ONLY SUNDAY Newspaper 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. @ Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Louisville. And advertisers 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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A PACKAGE FE: 
FOR YOU \- 


Mr. ADVERTISER 












OW much is twenty minutes of your time worth?finut 
Or twenty minutes time of the average person? ders, 
a cc 


Forty Million people will be unoccupied today for wag 


twenty minutes—and again tomorrow for twenty 
minutes and every day from now on for twentyfor tv 
minutes. rtisi 

at it 


Surely you have something to say to them! - 


How would you like to have your newspaper or maga-f¥"! 
zine advertisement placed before all of these people— 
placed so that it could not be turned from sight? 


You won’t study this message for twenty minutes. You 
won’t look at any periodical advertisement for twenty 
minutes. Yet you can buy a valuable part of the twenty 
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twenty 
twenty 





inutes of unoccupied time of Forty Million Street Car 
ders, today, tomorrow and every day. You can buy this 
a cost that will make your other media seem wild ex- 
avagance. 


or twenty minutes think of the fact that Street Car ad- 
ttising cannot be tuned out or turned from sight and 
at it reaches more people when they are receptive to 
vertising than any other medium—and at a very much 


National Advertising Manager 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
220 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


wer cost. 
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GOES TO PRESS TONIGHT 


for YOU ¢ « @ It is the annual Goldmann 








calendar designed expressly 
for us by Magelof, particularly fitted for your 
desk top or office wall. Its restrained coloring 
makes it unobtrusive in any setting. Ten thou- 
sand business men have requested Goldmann 
calendars in past years. The same quantity will 
be available this year to those who desire them. 
We will be glad to send you one on request. 
* * * * 
To you this calendar will mean a guide to pass- 
ing dates. Tous, it marks the start of our 57th 
year of service to an ever-increasing clientele 
of important buyers of printing. 


ISAAC CGLDMANN 
= Founded 1676 av 


8O LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK CITY WOrtH 2~6080 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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Why American Safety Razor 
Carries Good-Will at 
$7,468,001 


By Milton Dammann 


President, American Safety Razor Corp. 


[Eprror1aL Note: Following the 
publication of “How to Determine 
the Value of Good-Will” (Print- 
ERS’ INK, Oct. 15 and 22) a num- 
ber of executives of prominent cor- 
porations have contributed their 
thoughts on the subject of good- 
will. The American Safety Razor 
Corporation, maker of Gem and 
Eveready safety razors and blades, 
carries good-will on its balance 
sheet at $7,468,001. Mr. Dammann 
answers some questions about this 
item. ] 


\ THAT formula was 


arriving at your 


used in 
balance 


sheet figure for good-will? 


The good-will item carried in our 
balance sheet was set up at the 
time of formation of our company 
and represented the organizers’ ap- 
praisal of the value of our good- 
will, based upon past earnings of 
the companies that were consoli- 
dated into this company at organi- 
zation. 

What factors—trade-marks, ad- 
vertising, ete.—have contributed 
most to making the good-will of 
your company worth this amount? 


The factors which entered into 
the valuing of this good-will were 
trade-marks, large advertising ex- 
penditures over a period of years 
and the general public acceptance 
of the company’s branded commodi- 
ties. 


Do you attempt to determine the 


amount of increase or decrease in 
the value of the item from year to 
year? 

Within our own organization we 
frequently discuss to what extent 
our good-will item has increased or 
decreased; likewise whether or not 
we ought to reduce the value of 
this intangible as originally set up 
on our books. 


Do stockholders ever ask you te 
justify this item? 


Occasionally we have a stock- 
holder or some other inquiry, ask- 
ing us to justify this item. It is a 
rare occurrence. 


How do you answer stockholders 
or others who believe the item 
should be carried at $1? 


To inquiries as to why this item 
should not be carried at $1, we re- 
ply that we think the value at 
which we carry it represents its 
fair market value. 


Were your company to be 
merged, would good-will be val- 
ued, in your opinion at more or 
less than the balance sheet figure? 


If our company were to be 
merged, I am inclined to think that 
our good-will value ought to be in- 
creased as our company since 1919, 
at the time the good-will value was 
established at the sum shown on 
our balance sheet, has made very 
considerable progress. We have 
built up a better public acceptance 
of our merchandise and have estab- 
lished additional trade-marks at 
large publicity expense. 


Do you agree with George W. 
Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Company, that good-will 
is the most valuable asset on the 
balance sheet? 


I agree with the views of George 
W. Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Company, that good-will 
is the most valuable asset on the 
balance sheet of any company 
whose principal profits arise out 
of marketing trade-marked mer- 
chandise. 
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Business Books in Brief 





RANKENSTEIN, INCORPO.- 

RATED. By I. Maurice Worm- 
ser. (Whittlesey House—McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., $2.50.) 
Whittlesey House follows its pub- 
lication of “Business Adrift” by 
another book which is just as 
searching and in a great many 
ways superior in its logic and its 
grasp of present realities. 

“The great corporation today 
must be viewed as a public trust” 
is the basic theme of the book, and 
by a brilliant summary of the his- 
tory of corporations, Mr. Worm- 
ser, who is professor of law at 
Fordham University and editor of 
The New York Law Journal, 
shows how the corporation, owing 
its very existence to the people 
from whom its franchise emanated, 
frequently acts with complete ‘dis- 
regard of public welfare. 

Working from this point, Mr. 
Wormser proceeds to deal with 
corporate ills and abuses in a chap- 
ter which is a bitter indictment of 
present-day corporation conduct. 
Disenfranchised stockholders, cor- 
poration lawyers with no sense of 
their responsibility to the com- 
munity, dummy subsidiaries, the 
holding company, unfair bonus sys- 
tems, directors of ability who lend 
their names but not their abilities, 
over-liberalized State corporation 
laws, watered stock, dummy direc- 
tors; these are some of the things 
that come under attack. With a 
lawyer’s thoroughness, the author 
quotes case after case, court deci- 
sion after court decision, often 
pausing to castigate certain courts 
for their strict interpretation of 
the law without any regard for 
actual conditions. 

Mr. Wormser believes that the 
corporation, a creation of the peo- 
ple, will, unless checked, become a 
Frankenstein to devour its creator. 
In his suggestions for solutions he 
touches the skirts of Socialism. 

He suggests that the Federal 
Government create an administra- 
tive agency made up of five highly 
paid members invested with the 
power to approve or disapprove 
proposed trade agreements and 
mergers with the right of subse- 
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quent scrutiny of their operation 
for the public good. He believes 
such a board would do much to 
clarify the Sherman and Clayton 
acts and would remove some of the 
undoubted injustices that these acts 
have created and at the same time 
avoid the chaos that would come 
about if these acts were repealed. 

Corporation heads who decry 
the Government in business will 
denounce this book. They should 
remember, however, that every in- 
stance of corporate abuse cited in 
the book is authentic, that the an- 
tagonism against corporations 
which is growing day by day was 
created by the corporations them- 
selves in their efforts to evade the 
law. No one will deny that many 
corporations have been, to put it 
mildly, ethically obtuse. They are 
now beginning to reap the grain 
of their obtuseness. 

“Frankenstein, Incorporated,” is 
one of the really significant busi- 
ness books of the last five years. 

* * * 


Graft in Business. By John T. 
Flynn. (The Vanguard Press. 
$3.00.) Compared to “Franken- 
stein, Incorporated,” Mr. Flynn’s 
book is shallow and superficial. It 
is the work of an investigator who 
has gathered a great many facts 
which he cannot digest logically 
and which he seems to be of the 
necessity of presenting sensation- 
ally. Much of the ground covered 
has been pretty thoroughly plowed 
by this time so that a mere de- 
scription of the operations of the 
Bank of the United States, the 
Bethlehem bonus _ system, the 
Seiberling-Dillon battle over Good- 
year, etc., no longer is of particu- 
lar value. 

In spite of these obvious short- 
comings, “Graft in Business” is a 
book that should be read. It is a 
humiliating record of the crooked- 
ness of so-called Big Business, the 
odorous record of what happens 
when business is carried on along 
piratical lines. 

Mr. Flynn, too, has his solutions 
to offer. Many of these are prac- 
tical and needed. In many points 
he comes to the same conclusions 
as Mr. Wormser. 

“Graft in Business” and “Frank- 
enstein, Incorporated,” taken to- 
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gether, form a powerful indictment 
of corporate practice. Big Busi- 
ness must answer this indictment 
or expect consequences that will 
be far more damaging to its wel- 
fare than the reform measures 
suggested by Mr. Wormser and 
Mr. Flynn. 
* * * 

Handbook of Business Admin- 
istration. W. J. Donald, managing 
director, American Management 
Association, editor-in-chief. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
$7.00.) Here is an amazingly 
complete outline of modern busi- 
ness administration, treated in the 
manner of a symposium with con- 
tributions from 128 different au- 
thorities. The main divisions of 
the book are Marketing, Financial 
Management, Production Manage- 
ment, Office Management, Person- 
nel Management, General Manage- 
ment. With its more than 1,700 
pages this book is an encylopedic 
treatment of the subject of man- 
agement. Nor is there anything 
superficial about its treatment of 
any of the subjects. Facts have 
been boiled down to their essen- 
tials, it is true, but no fact has 
been eliminated in order to bring 
the book within the compass of a 
single volume. The “Handbook 
of Business Administration” is a 
whole course in business adminis- 
tration for the student and at the 
same time forms the best refer- 
ence book yet published for the 
use of the business executive who 
feels the need of being familiar 
with management problems and 
practice outside of his own par- 
ticular job. Mr. Donald is to be 
congratulated on his conception 
and execution of a task which 
must have presented some seem- 
ingly insuperable obstacles. 

* * * 

The Lay-out of Advertisements. 
By Reginald H. W. Cox. (Isaac 
Pitman & Sons.) Mr. Cox is an 
Englishman and his book was 
planned primarily for distribution 
in England. On the whole it does 
not compare too favorably with 
some of the better known Amer- 
ican books on lay-out, many of its 
principles being “old stuff” to the 
skilled American lay-out man. Its 
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chief interest to advertising men 
in the United States will come 
from the fact that it illustrates the 
advance of lay-out in Great Bri- 
tain. 

* * * 

The Buyer’s Manual. (National 
Retail Dry Goods Association.) 
This is a revision of the first edi- 
tion of “The Buyer’s Manual” 
which was created to “encourage a 
better understanding of an appli- 
cation of fundamental principles of 
merchandising by each buyer or 
department manager.” As a pic- 
ture of the essentials of modern 
retail buying it should be of inter- 
est to manufacturers selling through 
department stores. 


* * * 

The Merchandising of Drug 
Products. By Paul C. Olsen. (D. 
Appleton and Company. $2.00.) 
Dr. Olsen bases his book on a 
study made by him for the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy to outline a course of 
merchandising to be required of all 
students in its accredited schools. 
His work, however, carries him 
far beyond a mere text book with 
the result that he has written a 
keen analysis of modern market- 
ing of drug products. He covers 
many phases of drug retailing and 
its relation to manufacturers’ poli- 
cies. While the book’s appeal is 
limited to those in the drug indus- 
try it gives its readers an admir- 
able analysis of the problems of 
that industry. 

* * 

Short Cuts for Salesmen. By 
Jack Klein. Me, Triumphant! By 
Tack Klein. (B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co. Sold as a set. $4.00.) 
Two books of the inspirational 
type, written in a snappy, pungent 
style. They cannot have the slight- 
est appeal for the man who has 
arrived, but on the other hand, put 
into the hands of the salesman who 
wants to arrive, should be of great 
value. Mr. Klein knows his audi- 
ence and has written his books di- 
rectly to it. 

* 

Modern Business Methods. By 
Herbert N. Casson. (The Effi- 
ciency Magazine. London. Five 
shillings.) Mr. Casson wrote this 
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book for British business men. It 
should, however, have more than 
casual interest for American ex- 
ecutives. While it is by no means 
a “must” book it does accomplish, 
in a few pages, the task of out- 
lining some of the best of modern 
business methods. It is packed full 
of “how to” stuff presented in Mr. 
Casson’s well known style. 
* * * 

Marketing Research Technique. 
By Percival White. (Harper & 
Brothers. $4.00.) The primary 
purpose of this book, according to 
the author, is to serve as a manual 
of instruction to field workers. A 
second purpose, he adds, is to pre- 
sent to the purchasers of a market 
research a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the methods used in obtain- 
ing the practical recommendations 
which they desire and need. With 
his usual skill and thoroughness 
Mr. White has written an excellent 
summary of marketing research 
technique for both the student and 
the business man. 

* * 

Why I Don’t Sell Substitutes. 
By Charles C. Casey. (The Dart- 
nell Corporation. $1.85.) “For 
many years,” says Mr. Casey in his 
introduction, “it has been my am- 
bition to do something toward the 
reduction of the colossal volume 
of dead stocks on the retailers’ 
shelves. A large part of this dead 
stock is orphan merchandise, pur- 
chased from fly-by-night manu fac- 
turers who are no longer in busi- 
ness. Nearly all dead stock is 
unknown merchandise and much of 
it was scant value even when new 
and fresh.” In the form of dialogs 
between two retailers Mr. Casey 
succeeds in pointing out the many 
fallacies of buying unknown mer- 
chandise. If you are looking for 
arguments to appeal to retailers in 
belialf of advertised products, Mr. 
Casey probably has gathered the 
arguments you want into his in- 
teresting book. 

~~ 2s 

Commerce Yearbook. 1931. Vol. 
1. United States. (United States 
Government Printing Office. $1.00.) 
This voluminous and comprehen- 
sive statistical record, prepared by 
the Department of Commerce, has 
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come to be a standard require- 
ment of all collections of business 
statistical material. 

* * 


How to Write for Radio. By 
Katherin Seymour and J. W. T. 
Martin. (Longmans, Green & 
Company.) Radio has opened new 
fields of opportunity for the brain 
children of writers. The oppor- 
tunity is one that carries its own 
restrictions. 

The new art has needed define- 
ment, in order that trained writers 
might learn how to adapt their 
talents to the new field and in 
order that radio, itself, might bene- 
fit from a greater selection of 
creative program material. Novi- 
tiates and an industry are both 
served under the joint authorship 
of this treatise on radio writing. 

Both authors have been identified 
with program work almost from 
the inception of broadcasting. Miss 
Seymour is continuity writer for 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Mr. Martin is radio writer 
for Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

Their experiences have been 
carefully summed up in a_ book 


that is informative and interest 
ingly so. 
Incidentally, and to report a 


bit of romance, a book is not the 
only venture in which the authors 
are collaborators. Between deci- 
sion to write the book and its pub- 
lication, they jointly underwrote 
a marriage partnership. 





New Accounts for Albert 
Frank Agency 


The Heyer Duplicator Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the office of Albert 
Frank & Company at that city to handle 
the advertising of the Lettergraph, a 
popular-priced duplicator. Magazines and 
business publications will be used. 

Elsner’s Pearl Cream Comnany, of 
that city, manufacturer of bleaching 
cream, has also placed its advertising 
account with the Albert Frank agency. 





Leonard Carey Appointed by 
Erwin, Wasey 


Leonard Carey, of the Chicago office 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, has been 
appointed art director. 

He succeeds Oscar M. Bryn, who is 
now vice-president and art director in the 
Los Angeles office of that agency. 
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Kenyon, Minnesota, a typical trading center in the Northwest 


... with 1,610,000 farm folks! 


HE million and a half farm people of 

the Northwest (Minnesota and the 

Dakotas) are ‘‘at home”’ in their 
respective small town trading centers. 
Kenyon, Minnesota, is a typical example 
of the 1,300 small towns in which mer- 
chants get from 65 to 85 per cent of their 
business from farm people. 


THE FARMER and Farm, Stock & Home 
has 272,000 subscribers in farm homes. 
It reaches more Northwestern homes than 
can be reached by any one publication, 
regardless of type, for city or country. 





Farm Stits-ame 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard Se Farm Paper Unit 
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. . No. 1 of a Series of 1931 “SUCCESS STORI@ TF 


Che i 


Shifts into High in thh1 


In 1930 Chevrolet sold 27.1% of all low- 
priced cars purchased in Philadelphia. 


Q =~ 


During this period the Curtis-Martin group 
carried 67.9% of all Chevrolet advertising 
placed in Philadelphia newspapers. 


In the first nine months of 1931 Chevrolet 


sold 43.5% of all low-priced cars purchased 
in Philadelphia. 


During this period the Curtis-Martin group 
carried 79.4% of all Chevrolet advertising 
placed in Philadelphia newspapers. 


=~ — | 7 


*Back of Chevrolet's sales increase—and the other suc- 
cesses to be brought to the advertisers’ attention in this 
series—is an amazing story. Every manufacturer selling 
in this market should hear it before another advertising 
dollar is spent in Philadelphia. 
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S STOR THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET... . 
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1 thhiladelphia Market * 





low: | With an increased ad- 
group vertising CO ncentration 

in the Curtis- Martin 
hased | Nezospapers of 11.5%, 
group | Chevrolet improves its 
“© | Philadelphia position 
— | in its price field 16.4%. 
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DGHle Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Fifth City 
In Building Expansion 


Of 562 cities and towns of the United States reporting building 
permits during the month of September to S. W. Straus & Co., 
Worcester, Massachusetts, stands in fifth place. 


Worcester’s building permits in September, 1931, totaled 
$2,661,535 as against $169,540 in September, 1930. 


Worcester’s building permits in August, 1931, totaled 
$818,208 as against $173,019 in August, 1930. 


Worcester’s building permits for the first Nine months of 
1931 totaled $4,823,650 as against $5,158,219 for the 
entire year 1930. 


The reason for September's gain was the coincident filing of 
permits for $2,000,000 for a new Municipal Memorial 
Auditorium, $350,000 for the Worcester Academy theater, 
and $150,000 for a storehouse and workshop for the sewer 
department. These followed August permits for a $500,000 
Art Museum addition and a $150,000 school house. 


To advertisers, this projected work has great significance in its 
foreshadowing of steady employment, steady income for many 
men during the winter months when construction work is nor- 
mally very light. It is one more index of the essential stability, 
the uninterrupted buying power, of the Worcester Market. 


This market is covered adequately and economically by these 
newspapers alone. More than 85% of all families in 
Worcester and Worcester’s average |8-mile suburban trading 
area, who regularly read a Worcester newspaper, receive the 
Telegram or Gazette in their homes six days every week. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Newspaper Space for the 
Dentists 


VER a year ago the Dental 
Educational Committee, com- 
prised of Little Rock, Ark., den- 
tists, began a campaign, using ad- 
vertising space in newspapers, to 
educate the public to the value of 
dental health. The result of this 
campaign was so successful that, 
at its recent national convention at 
Memphis, the American Dental 
Association, of which Dr. Martin 
Dewey, of New York, is president, 
decided to sponsor such an educa- 
tional campaign for dentists 
throughout the country. Accord- 
ing to a recent survey, 60 per cent 
of the people in the country have 
never visited dentists and are un- 
aware of the value of dental 
health. The campaign is an at- 
tempt to reach that 60 per cent. 
The campaign consists of educa- 
tional messages, each of which is 
approved by the American Dental 
Association, which will keep the 
public informed on the care of the 
teeth, mouth hygiene, proper diet 
and the prevention of dental trou- 
bles. There is no stress upon 
dental service. The main theme of 
the campaign is “prevention” and 
the messages aim to teach the pub- 
lic to stop neglecting its teeth and, 
consequently, its health. Each mes- 
sage carries the signature of the 
local dental society sponsoring it 
and that of the national association. 
No individual dentists are men- 
tioned and there is no attempt to 
sell dental service. About sixty of 
the local dental societies are at 
present using the campaign, with 
space varying from quarter page 
to full page. 


The cost of preparing the mes-, 


sages is borne by the American 
Dental Association while the local 
societies pay for the advertising 
space used. Plans of the national 
organization, according to Dr. 
Dewey, call for the extension of 
the campaign over a period of five 
years, with the probable inclusion 
of national media during that time. 
The American Dental Trades As- 
sociation has agreed to lend its 
assistance to the project. 
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What Rockne Taught Stude- 


baker About Sales Management 

Shortly before his death, Knute 
Rockne had been appointed sales pro- 
motion manager of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America. Some of the rea- 
sons behind this appointment of a foot- 
ball coach to a position at first seem- 
ingly out of his sphere are revealed in 
a speech delivered recently before the 
St. Louis Sales Managers Bureau by 
Paul G. Hoffman, vice-president in 
charge of Studebaker sales. 

“We learned more from Knute 
Rockne about sales management,” Mr. 
Hoffman said, “than we learned from 
our researches, our own experience or 
anything that we were able to read out 
of text books. That seems strange, but 
what is a coach’s job? The coach's 
job is to select, train, supervise and 
inspire football players. You see how 
perfect that analogy is—a_ football 
coach compared with a sales manager. 

“Rockne didn’t rely on high school 
stars or players from any other college 
but he relied on his ability to recognize 
potential value,” Mr. Hoffman pointed 
out. “Doesn’t that apply to the sales 
problem? Instead of hiring stars from 
competitors, isn’t it better to watch the 
men at the railroad offices, the Standard 
Oil stations and find out their qualities? 
I picked one of our best men out of a 
railroad office. Don’t try to steal the 
men from other firms.” 

Another point in the Rockne philoso- 
phy brought out by Mr. Hoffman was 
that every Notre Dame play except the 
occasional play for position was a play 
for a touchdown. “How much selling 
do we have today where salesmen get 
out and make a social call? I don't 
know how it is in your business but I 
know in our business we find about 75 
per cent of the calls ineffective because 
the salesman does not go in to sell an 
automobile, but to make a call and on 
his report he puts down ‘called’. We 
have eliminated the word now. They 
go out either to give a presentation, a 
demonstration, an appraisal or a sale. 
We give them credit for one of those 
four things.’’ 


Mittelstaedt and Bornman Join 
Gray, Garfield, Lange 


Oscar Mittelstaedt, for nine years sec- 
retary and director of art and produc- 
tion of George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
former Detroit advertising agency, has 
been appointed vice-president of Gray, 
Garfield, Lange, Inc., Detroit art or- 
ganization. Earl Bornman, formerly with 
General Motors Corporation, has been 
appointed art director of Gray, Garfield, 
Lange, Inc. 


B. S. Chapple, Jr., Advanced 


by Armco 

Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., who has been 
a member of the sales development de- 
partment of The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, has been 
appointed manager-director of the Armco 
Distributors Association, of which he 
was executive secretary. 









O, Woe Is Me! 


a 


HESE are trying times. Many 
Gloom, 
long? 


are the heavy hearts. 
despair. Oh, Lord, how 
Will it never end? 
Death, taxes, unemployment—O, 
woe is me! Who can be cheerful, 


who can smile when at every tur 
we see misery and pain? Even th 
poor people of advertisingland ar: 
abandoning all hope. 

Look below—see how they worr 
and suffer! 
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N the feverish rush of modern 

business, business men are likely 
to overlook the fact that some of 
the oldest forms of trade are still 
very much alive. 

This fact was forcibly indicated 
not long ago when the United 
States and Brazil announced the 


terms-of their coffee-wheat barter-’ 


ing arrangement. 
3arter, however, is by no means 


. 
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Will Swap Flour and Sugar 


FARMERS’ SPECIAL 


WE WILL EXCHANGE THE FOLLOWING: 


1 BBL. G. L. F. BREAD FLOUR 
100 POUND SACK CANE SUGAR 
FOR 
1,100 POUNDS OF BUCKWHEAT 


COUDERSPORT COOPERATIVE G. L. F. SERVICE, Inc. 
COUDERSPORT, PA. 






confined to nations, as is indicated 
by an advertisement taken from a 


Pennsylvania weekly newspaper. 
This advertisement, in its homely 
simplicity, freed from all of the 
psychological tricks that are sup- 
posed to make good advertising, is 
a reminder that many thousands of 
farmers still follow to some extent 
the practices of their remote 
ancestors. 


a 


Copy from the Fifth Chair (West) 


6¢Q*‘ACH individual should ad- 

just himself to conditions, 

and not depend upon conditions to 
adjust themselves to him.” 

This statement, says the First 

National Bank and Trust Com- 

pany of Tulsa, Okla., “is as pro- 


found a summing up of the so-* 


called depression as has yet been 
uttered.” 

Who said it? 

Not “any one of the hundreds of 
writers on economics.” 

Not “any one of the thousands 
of conservative financiers of the 
nation who monthly put out a 
house organ to pep up the people.” 

Not “any one of the master 
minds of the country who expect 





their deductions and prophecies to 
be accepted without salt.” 

No college professor made that 
statement, nor head of a steel com- 
pany, motors corporation chief, or 
executive of any other corporation. 

No, that terse statement, says 
the advertisement, “was given out 
by a barber presiding over the fifth 
chair (west) in the Philtower 
barber shop in Tulsa, Okla., at 
10:05 a. m., Friday, October 9, 1931, 
as he applied his tonsorial art to 
the cheeks of a regular customer.” 

The advertisement elaborates on 
the barber’s statement at length 
and concludes: “Depression cannot 
long endure in a land of plenty! 
Defy it . . . adjust yourself!” 
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On the Way to a Second Cold 
Million 


Talk about business being poor is not 
being listened to by the Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureau. It set a sales goal 
of 1,000,000 electric refrigerators for 
the year, 1931. “By the end of the 
( i ay | selling activity this year,” re- 
ports J. Davidson, of Omaha, Nebr., 
national ,o .~. of the Bureau, “we 
will exceed the goal.”” The total selling 
value represented will exceed the tidy 
little sum of $250,000,000. 

These results are the accomplishments 
of the co-operative advertising and sell- 
ing plan described in Printers’ Ink of 
April 16, 1931, page 77. Plans at the 
outset of 1931 called for the expenditure 
of $2,000,000 for co-operative advertis- 
ing by national and local Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureaus. Recently the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Bureau met and 
approved 1932 plans. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used in the expenditure 
of approximately $3,000,000. 

This is reported to be the largest 
expenditure for advertising in the his- 
tory of the electrical industry. Execu 
tives of the electric refrigerator com- 
panies are confident that this more 
intensive and continued advertising wil! 
create profitable sales. The goal will be 

‘Another, million refrigerators to be sold 
in 1932 


“Hullabaloo” Kids the Movies 


Hullabaloo is the name of a new pub- 
lication, the first issue of which is dated 
December, published by the Dell Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., New York, publisher 
of Ballyhoo. Lester Grady is editor of 
the new publication which is similar in 
make-up and editorial style to Ballyhoo, 
but is devoted, however, to kidding the 
movies. 

At first glance it appears that Hulla- 
baloo, unlike Ballyhoo in its initial is- 
sues, has accepted paid advertising. This 
is not so, according to the publishers, 
who state that the advertising appearing 
in the first issue of Hullabaloo has been 
given away. 

“Hullabaloo does not accept paid ad- 
vertising, says George “ Delacorte, 
Ir.. president and treasurer of the Dell 
Publishing Company. “No new publica- 
tion of the Dell company does.” 


G. A. Deveneau Appointed by 
Elgin Watch 


George A. Deveneau has been ap 
pointed director of market research of 
the Elgin National Watch Company, 
Chicago. He was previously director of 
research and personnel of the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago, and 
had been associated with that firm for 
the last twelve years. 


Appoints Los Angeles Agency 
The Amusement Machines Corporation 
of America, Los Angeles, has appointed 
the Ad-Staff Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Business-paper, direct-mail and 
outdoor advertising are being used. 
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Airs Union Fight in Paid Space 

Operators of the Masthaum Theater 
P hiladelphia, want to employ union labo: 
but the musicians’ union wants it to em 
ploy the full number of men which th« 
union specifies. This disagreement has 
led to a strike, developments of whict 
are made the subject of newspaper ad 
vertising by the Stanley-Warner Com 
pany, which operates the theater. 

First there was a strike. Then Stan 
ley-Warner advertised for thirty-five 
union musicians for its Mastbaum The 
ater and fifteen union musicians for its 
Earle Theater. Salaries were $76 
week for 5% hours work daily at the 
Masthaum and $71 for six hours work 
daily at the Earle. Union officials coun 
tered by threatening to dismiss any unio: 
member who accepted the proffered em 
ployment. 

The hitch between union and advertiser 
centers around the demand by the union 
that extra men be employed which the 
advertiser refuses to do because it can 
not afford to pay for the extra mer 
demanded and for whom there is mm 
work. An open letter to the public, the 
latest advertisement, announces the clos 
ing of the Mastbaum Theater. “This 
situation,” the copy states, “thas beer 
brought about by most unreasonable de 
mands—amounting to virtual dictatorshi; 

on the part of the Musicians’ Union.” 

Forced closing, it is stated, results in 
the loss of approximately $25,000 ir 
wages paid weekly to 277 workers. The 
advertisement classifies the types of 
workers who have been added to the 
ranks of the unemployed. 


Wrigley Beauty-Appeal Copy 
to Bring Magazines $500,000 


The William Wrigley Jr. Company 
Chicago, has appropriated over $500,00( 
for its beauty-appeal campaign in maga 
zines during the next year. The adver 
tisements will run in a list of about 
sixteen magazines reaching women of va 
rious occupations and interests. 

[The new appropriation represents con 
m3. for the third year of this 
magazine campaign. It will proceed on 
the same copy angle that has been fea 
tured during the last two years, showing 
the scientific value of chewing gum as 
an aid to exercising the muscles around 
the mouth, where first wrinkles show 

The Frances Hooper Agency, Chicago 
handles this nart of the Wrigley adver 
tising program. 


Mattress Account to Needham, 
Louis & Brorby 


The Burton-Dixie Corporation, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of mattresses, pil 
lows, box springs and cushions, has 
placed its advertising in the hands of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. 


To Represent Farm Group 

Howard McLennan has been appointed 
Detroit representative of Magazines 
Inc., Chicago, publisher of a group of six 
farm papers 
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THE DAM SQUARE AMSTERDAM 


LAMBERT & COMPANY 
useene -oewnuey ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND vases vanorere 


Gen. 


Rotterdam, August 26 1931 


New York, U.S.A.- 


Gentlemen: 


Under your rubric "Miscellaneous" we find N°1605 Insecticides 
and are interested in this line. We would therefore feel pleased if 
you would inform this manufacturer that we shall be pleased to have 
his lowest export quotation with full particulars regarding quality, 
contents of containers, etc. on his goods. Also whether or not ‘the 
goods are dangerous for the workmen who handle and repack them here 

and in what degree it is poisonous for men. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| American Exporter, 
| 
| 
| 


| ¥, are on file with you and we need not therefore give you 

| further particulars regarding our fira.- 

| Thanking you beforehand for your service, we remain, 

yours very truly 
Lambe, Company 









& 








This Old Established Importer, the distributor for Multibestos Brake 
Lining, Lee Tires, and Bright Star Batteries, writes that they are 
interested in getting an agency of insecticides. Another example from 
Europe of the wide variety of interests of important importers abroad. 


Our readers are your buyers abroad 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


World's Largest Export Journal --- 54th Year 
370 Seventh Ave. New York 
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x & 1 Takes 


Superficial Coverage won't 
do the Job 

NATION’S BUSINESS, alone, | 
of all Business Magazines, 
offers PENETRATION 


Ci; by GIy industry by 


industry, Nation’s Business is ready to 
prove with actual subscriber checks, 
giving individual names and titles, 
that its PENETRATION of the busi- 
ness market is economical and ade- 
quate. In circulation, in reader regard 

and in low cost, its leadership is un- 
questioned. 
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Peutnratione 
to SELL the 
Busincas 
Makel.... 
by | InSt Lows, 


1. | FOR INSTANCE = 

CKS, Among 44 of the 56 leading business 

tles establishments of the city, NATION’S 
y BUSINESS has 194 executive sub- 

uSi- scribers. 

d That’s 79% coverage of the firms, 

L1de- and an average of 4.4% officers and 

rard directors in each. . 


A 


PENETRATI 

















In the upper age range of 
BOYS’ LIFE readers, JACK 
BAUR of St. Louis, Mo. 
nevertheless typifies _ the 
wide-awake BOYS’ LIFE 


audience. 


PRINTERS’ 


Influence 


f overlooked 
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at Home 


For years advertisers 
everybody 
but the man—because 
the man earned the 
money. But now it is 
well known that his wife 
spends the family bank- 
roll and advertisers lat- 
terly have sought the 
woman’s favor. 

Dad still earns the 
money and Mother 
passes it out; but day by 
day more manufacturers 
are coming to realize 
that both Dad and Moth- 
er are strongly influ- 
enced in their purchases 
by what Junior, the high 
school son, has to say. 

That’s why Boys’ 
LirE is now carrying 
more advertising of gen- 
eral products than ever 
before. 


BoYys$LiFE 


2 PARK AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
9 W. WASHINGTON ST. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
OLD SOUTH BUILDING 


BLANCHARD, NICHOLS, COLEMAN 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 





SEATTLE 
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Advertisers to Discuss 
Rate Reduction 





RATE reduction will again come 
up as a subject of discussion 
when members of the Association 
of National Advertisers gather for 
their annual convention at Wash- 
ington. From the advertiser’s point 
of view, the subject will be dis- 
cussed by Lee H. Bristol, vice- 
president of the Bristol-Myers 
Company and president of the as- 
sociation, at the afternoon session 
on November 16. T. L. L. Ryan, 
president of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
will treat the subject from the ad- 
vertising agent’s puint of view. 
“Concrete Results from Testing 
Advertising,” another topic at this 
session, will be discussed by Stuart 
D. Cowan, president of Cowan & 
Dengler, Inc. This session as well 
as the morning session on Novem- 
ber 16, and the annual banquet in 
the evening, will be open to atten- 
dance by publishers and advertising 
agency executives invited by mem- 
bers. Speakers at the morning 
session will be Dr. Virgil Jordan, 
economist of The Business Week, 


“The Present Economic Situa- 
tion’; E. St. Elmo Lewis, first 
president of the A. N. A., “What 


Progress Advertising Since 1900?” ; 
and Carl Byoir, publisher of the 
Havana Post and Telegram, “Ac- 
celerating the Return of Prosper- 
ity.” 

Speakers at the morning session 
on November 17 will be: Daniel 
P. Woolley, vice-president in 
charge of advertising, Standard 
Brands, Inc., “How to Get Adver- 
tising Ideas "Across to Your Sales- 
men,” and R. D. Keim, general 
sales manager, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, “Introducing a New Product 
in These Times.” 
ing will be addressed by Paul B. 
West, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion division of the 
National Carbon Company, whose 
topic will be “What the National 
Advertiser Must Do to Correct 
Circulation Evils.” 

At the morning session on No- 
vember 18, speakers will be: Billy 
B. Van, president, Pine Tree Prod- 
ucts Company, “Building a Business 


A luncheon meet-* 
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by Taking One Territory at a 
Time”; Charles L. Low, president, 
Charles L. Low, Inc., “The Proper 
Sense of Proportion i in the Use of 
Advertising,” and Frederick E. 
Murphy, publisher of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, “What Agricultural 
Prosperity Means to the National 
Advertiser.” 

The afternoon of November 17 
will be given over to six group 
meetings which will have topical 
discussions of special interest to 
each group. The meetings will 
cover industrial, export, direct 
mail, dealer problems, food and 
drug groups. There also will be a 
dinner meeting of the radio group 
on November 17. 





W. H. Wilson to Direct 
Columbus Ignition Sales 


Walter H. Wilson, for the last four 
years assistant sales promotion manager 
of the Atwater-Kent Manufacturing 
Company, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Columbus Ignition Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Advanced by Seattle “Times” 


Nyman E. Helland, formerly national 
advertising manager of the Seattle 
Times, has been appointed advertising 
director of that paper. Frank Blethen 
has been advanced to associate editor and 
acting publisher, and Fred Braid has 
been placed in charge of special pro- 
motion and advertising. 





B. F. Provandie Again with 
Glen Buck 


B. F. Provandie, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company and before that with 
the Glen Buck Company, both at Chi- 
cago, is again associated with the Glen 
Buck agency. He was at one time ad- 
vertising manager of Life. 





Railroad Account to Blackett- 


Sample-Hummert 
The Chicago Great Western Railroad 
has placed its advertising account with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. 
Newspapers, particularly those along 
the route of the railroad are to be used. 





Appoints Ann Hurlbut 


Mary Howard, Inc., New York, 
decorator, has appointed Ann Hurlbut, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Class publica- 
tions and newspapers will be used. 








Nation-Wide Selling Effort 
to Create Jobs 


Labor and Management in the Electrical Construction Industry Co-operate 


to Build “Work, Not Doles” 


Slogan 


By Roy Dickinson 


Salesmanship is a matter of thor- 
ough and complete belief in value 
of product sold. It depends on en- 
thusiasm for this product, tempered 
by restraint for the customer’s feel- 
ings. Clear, subdued explanation 
should take the place of haranguing 
or arguing. . . 

There should be no sob stuff. This 
will repel customers. 


‘THAT quotation isn’t from the 
house magazine issued by some 
large company, nor from the sales 
manual mailed to a list of salesmen 
by an aggressive sales manager. It 
is a page in the unusual sales hand- 
book recently issued by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers to guide its members 
working out of 600 local union 
branches in the United States in 
their effort to sell jobs in co- 
operation with employers. 

This joint campaign just now 
starting is one of the first drives 
by a whole industry using its un- 
employed as salesmen or scouts to 
stir up new business for those still 
employed. It is an employer-labor 
plan designed to build new markets 
by modernizing American homes, 
stores and buildings which were 
built before the era of rapid elec- 
trical development, and which have 
been shown, through surveys, to be 
inadequately wired. 

The union is co-operating with 
the Electrical Guild of North 
America, made up of contractor 
employers in all parts of the coun- 
try. Known as the Co-operative 
Work Plan, the idea involves the 
co-ordination of effort of electrical 
contractors, central stations, labor 
organizations, and civic groups, in- 
cluding churches and local posts of 
the American Legion. 

The Electrical Guild, that por- 
tion of the co-operative group 
which is made up of employers, 
some time ago established a re- 
search bureau. It is the opinion of 
this bureau that if only 3 per cent 


of the potential market in the United 
States for repairs, extensions and 
wiring for new equipment could be 
reached by this drive, the resulting 
expenditure would amount to $126,- 
000,000. With this possible mar- 
ket to go after, the next step was 
to organize the plan. The simplic- 
ity with which it has been worked 
out and the results so far accom- 
plished in test localities have in- 
terested many other industries as 
an example of building work in- 
stead of asking for money for the 
unemployed. 

The handbook issued by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers points out at the 
start some additional facts about 
the possible market. It shows that 
19,000,000 homes in the United 
States are without adequate wir- 
ing; that the use of the many new 
electrical appliances which should 
be in every home involves as a start 
the sale of better wiring facilities. 
It explains that specific contractors 
whose names are given have made 
certain definite sales, and in every 
case the fact is emphasized that it 
took a large number of calls, four 
out of every nine to be exact as 
an average, to bring in a large 
amount of business. News of local 
surveys was included to prove that 
there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the adequacy of wiring and 
the sale of appliances. 

All of this is of interest to the 
man who is working and also the 
one who is out of a job. For the 
unemployed man, and this is the 
crux of the plan, is enrolled as a 
salesman or scout. Almost every 
man out of a job, formerly em- 
ployed as an electrical contractor’s 
helper, has had some contact with 
house owners whom he can solicit 
for business if he is told how to 
become a salesman. 

With the market laid out as an 
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objective and the plan of the use 
of the unemployed man as a sales- 
man decided upon the following 
steps were suggested by the union 
as a model for each one of its 600 
branches : 


1. One man to be made responsi- 
ble for the success of the cam- 
paign. 

Either the business manager of 
the union or someone appointed by 
him. 


2. Building an understanding 
group. 


By this the union means to indi- 
cate that the local business man- 
ager should call in his executive 
board and read the entire plan to 
them, asking for suggestions based 
upon local conditions arrived at 
after full discussion. 


3. A conference of local contrac- 
tors. 


The Electrical Guild, the em- 
ployers’ organization, at the same 
time was advising its members. 
Therefore, the union was asked im- 
mediately to get in touch with the 
local contractor so that they might 
work: in close contact. 


4. Zone the city. 


Since an intensive house-to-house 
canvass is one method to be used, it 
was suggested that the city be 
zoned under a local plan and then a 
zone chairman be appointed for 
each zone who would be made re- 
sponsible for the houses in his 
jurisdiction. 

5. Meetings of zone chairmen. 


Each local union was told not to 
take anything for granted but to go 
over each step with each chairman 
in order to see that he understood 
all details and had acquired real 
enthusiasm. 

Se @& 

In addition to these general in- 
structions for starting the cam- 
paign, the union went further. Any 
man, it pointed out, who was going 
to solicit business should be studied 
carefully and no one should be al- 
lowed to go out who is not com- 
petent to make estimates, or who 
is not likely to be agreeable to 
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customers, or who is not familiar 
with the whole plan. In addition, 
each unemployed man who acted as 
scout to create business among 
home owners should be instructed 
to make daily reports to his zone 
chairman who in turn should make 
his report each day to the cam- 
paign chairman. These _ reports 
were to cover the number of calls 
made, the number of jobs secured, 
the character of the work and the 
value of the job in money. 

To show how far this labor 
union went in studying sales tech- 
nique in order to create work for 
the members, consider the follow- 
ing suggestions for approaches: 


The sentimental appeal. 


More persons are moved by 
sentiment than is thought. It is 
legitimate, we believe, to make an 
emotional appeal by (1) showing 
the need of work—extent of unem- 
ployment; (2) showing that the 
community has a chance to do some- 
thing for the jobless, other than 
charity; (3) appealing as neighbor 
to neighbor, fellow-townsman to 
fellow-townsman, etc.; (4) please 
help for the good of all. 


The business appeal. 


This is a strong appeal to make. 
The low cost of materials makes 
the time opportune for doing any 
kind of construction work. 

Another thing, contractors and 
journeymen have time to study the 
repair problem, especially to give 
unusual return, at this time. 


The self-interest appeal. 


Emphasize safety and conveni- 
ence. Overloaded, antiquated wir- 
ing is dangerous. It precludes ad- 
vancement. 


The house-owner can’t keep 
abreast of the times, taking on 
electric cooking, heating, cool- 


ing, television, refrigeration, etc. 
(Note: Here is a chance to edu- 
cate the customer on the coming 
electrical age.) 


The community appeal. 


Stress co-operation. Use the 
slogan “community effort.” 

Show how the movement is 
“city-wide,” one instigated jointly 
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by contractors and the union, en- 
dorsed by leading citizens. 

Let your community do its bit 
to kill the depression. 


Getting the interview. 


What is the market you are try- 
ing to reach? 

Is it merely house-wiring? Or 
is it apartment house? Or even 
office building ? 

Whatever the market, the impor- 
tant part is to get an interview 
with the responsible person. Don’t 
fumble it. 

The informal approach. 

Every member can see at least 
four persons—his neighbors. 

Naturally this is entirely differ- 
ent from approaching strangers. 

Tell the story simply and nat- 
urally, but use all arguments you 
would use on a stranger. Don’t 
muff the job just because you 
know your man. 


The formal approach. 


Leads: Getting a line on pros- 
pects is important. 

This can be done in various 
ways: (1) By house-to-house can- 
vass; (2) by recommendations of 
friends; (3) by forming contacts 
over the telephone; (4) by offer- 
ing new improved service. 


Free inspection service. 


The plan which offers the most 
value, and best fits into the Co- 
operative Work Plan, is offering a 
free inspection service. 

Don’t try to sell anything on the 
inspection call. Be sure to show 
the house-owner that you are ren- 
dering a service. Later call back, 
and show the housewife where and 
why the home needs re-wiring. 

Housewives won't come to you 
or to co-operating contractors, but 
will respond to right suggestions. 


The interview. 


Think out a plan. Go prepared. 
Keep idea of service uppermost. 
Don’t hurry. Appear confident. 
Be courteous. 

The foregoing summarizes char- 
acter of interview. 


Go prepared. 
Find out in advance: (1) Where 
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property is located. (2) What 
kind of house it is. (3) What is 
the present approximate condition 
(4) In general, what sort of re 
wiring job will be required. (5 
Study out your recommendations i: 
advance. 

Making inspection. 

Examine every room in hous 
closely, including basement. Get 
the house-owner to take part in th« 
inspection. Tell the customer wha: 
you are doing, take him, or her 
into your confidence. Make care 
ful measurements. Show evidenc: 
of your competence. 


Stress ideas of orderliness. 

Assure housekeeper job will not 
mess up home. 

Make her understand that work 
men are competent and know so 
well the concealed wiring layout 
that the change-over can be made 
without sacrifice of looks or clean 
liness. This is a strong appeal, 
and one that must be emphasized 
Most housewives know so littk 
about wiring that they are need 
lessly fearful about damage and 
disorder. 


Stress the co-operative character of 
the campaign. 

Make the customer feel that lh« 
is helping, (1) not only the sales 
man; (2) but the union; (3) the 
community; (4) and even the en 
tire nation. 


Don’t argue. 


Let the customer talk. Be con- 
siderate. Be tactful. But don’t 
take “no” too quickly. Try vari 


ous appeals, before going. 


Making it easy for the customer to 
buy. 

The most frequent reply the 
union representative will get is: “I 
should like to do it, but I haven't 
the money just now.” 

The answer should be: “Yes, | 
understand, and we have thought 
of that. You can arrange to pay it 
just like your electric bill at $5 a 
month. You know the idea is to 
get business started again, by re- 
lieving local unemployment.” 


Note: 
1. Where the contractor has ade- 
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Bursting 
the Bubbl oa 


“Many farmers live in towns and 
drive out daily to their farms” — 
is a story certain farm publications tell 
to advertising men unfamiliar with farm 
life, to justify much town circulation. 


The fallacy of this story is proved. 
Only 133,000 farmers* live in cities 
and towns over 2,500 population— 
comparatively unimportant even if 
all subscribed to one magazine. Al- 
together, only 250,000 farmers live 
away from their farms. 


("Not including 3€0,000 farm laborers in towns) 


e * ° e 


The Farm Journal is far ahead in the 
farm field, and with its recent farm cir- 
culation increase, now reaches: 


—nearly 40% more farm 
families than the nearest 
two publications 


—over 70% more than 
the fourth 


—nearly double the fifth 


. comparisons based on R. F. D. 
reports have proved accurate measures 
of relative farm circulation. 
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A publication’s domi- 





nance in its group is proof 





of quality, character and 





particular appeal to the 





class of readers for whom 





these publications are 





edited, the great unseen 





value to the advertiser. 





The Farn rm Journal 


PhiladelphiamNew York™ChicagomDetroit 


Dominant Farm Circulation — Covers Richest Farm Sections — Greatest Pulling Power 
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1. New York Times 

2. Washington Star 

3. Detroit News 

4. Baltimore Sun (E & S) 


5. Chicago Tribune 
6. THE PITTSBURGH Pres 


7. St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
8. Newark News 

9. Los Angeles Times 
10. Philadelphia Bulletin 
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T EN96.5% of all Retail (Local) men’s clothing advertising 
s sed in Pittsburgh daily newspapers in the first 


” months of 1931 appeared in evening newspapers . . . 


mae and The Press published 
Dispatch 66.6% MORE 





f this advertising than the 2nd evening paper. 
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quate credit in the community this 
financing arrangement can _ be 
easily effected. 

2. Where the central station co- 
operates arrangements may be 
made through it to accept the 
monthly payment plan for the re- 
wiring bill. 

* * 

This whole plan is going to lead 
to a large amount of local advertis- 
ing. The Electrical Guild has said, 
in its new constitution recently 
adopted : 

In using a trade name, it is es- 
sential to remember that its value 
depends very largely upon the de- 
gree to which it is known and ac- 
cepted. Advertising informs, edu- 
cates, establishes concepts of value 
and creates and directs demand. Re- 
search and advertising are correla- 
tive, mutually supporting and each 
positively necessary to the other. 


In order to back up the intensive 
house-to-house canvass in all the 
cities now co-operating, local con- 
tractors are planning to increase 
their advertising appropriations 
and to start new campaigns. In 
addition a recent release from the 
campaign committee indicates that 
this increased advertising by local 
contractors will be augmented by 
that of leaders in electrical mer- 
chandise, by utilities, central sta- 
tions and also by real estate inter- 
ests interested in the plan. 

Of course, certain objections to 
the plan have arisen which are also 
of interest to other industries con- 
templating a similar drive. The 
idle journeymen who are to secure 
new prospects work on a small 
commission arranged by the con- 
tractor for the actual business 
which results from the unemployed 
man’s efforts. In addition to that, 
of course, the unemployed journey- 
man’s efforts have, as a greater in- 
centive, real employment at his 
own trade when the contractor gets 
new business requiring the services 
of additional journeymen. 

Some of these unemployed jour- 
neymen are making such good 
salesmen, making so many calls 
and operating so earnestly because 
of this incentive, that some of the 
contractors seem to feel that many 
of their present employed crafts- 
men will ultimately go into busi- 
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ness for themselves. Some remark 
able records are already being pro- 
duced by individuals who up t 
this time have never attempted to 
sell; have always thought that 
there was something very mysteri 
ous about the art of salesmanshi; 
To the outsider this objectio: 
seems to be more evidence that th 
plan is sound, than it is a real ob 
jection. 

The experiences of these unem 
ployed “salesmen” also offer a sta: 
example to many a man who has 
always been a salesman. When : 
regular salesman is turned down 
it is just another turndown. Th 
man who is out selling for the first 
time, depending upon getting an 
order almost for his very exis 
tence, is taking the job in a very 
serious manner and is making a 
very large number of calls during 
the day. He is selling something 
which he believes in implicitly, be 
cause it is his own skill and th 
skill of his fellow workmen who 
are now employed. He is trying 
to create work so that he, too, may 
be employed. This means bare 
handed selling, call after call. The 
prospect’s excuses are being met 
with all sorts of ingenious plans 
worked out on the spot by men 
who have never sold before, but 
who know what they are talking 
about because of their intense be 
lief in their product and their thor- 
ough knowledge of it. 

The sort of co-operation which 
has been shown between labor, 
capital and management in build- 
ing new jobs for the benefit of all 
is bound to be helpful not only in 
reducing unemployment, thereby 
increasing purchasing power and 
making its contribution for the re- 
turn of prosperity, but also in 
maintaining prosperity. 

As an important member of one 
of the sub-committees working 
under the Gifford Committee said: 

“If other industries having simi- 
larly large and neglected potential! 
markets could be induced to follow 
this example of suggesting a plan 
nationally which is to be decen 
tralized under the control of local 
committees, the return of prosper- 
ity could be very materially hast 
ened.” 
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Stretching Seasons 





R. S. Dovcuren & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please furnish us the 
issue, or issues, of either Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink MOonNrTHLYy, 
in which there appear any articles 
pertaining to the year-round sale of 
seasonal merchandise? 

R. S. Dovcnuten & Co. 


ECAUSE both Printers’ INK 

and Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY 
print only enough copies for actual 
requirements, it usually happens 
that a short time after an issue is 
off the press, it is entirely out of 
print. It is for this reason, as 
well as for reasons of general con- 
venience, that so many subscribers 
make it a point to retain their 
copies of the Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lications in the form of a complete 
file. 

To subscribers having such a 
file, or having access to such a file, 
we have available a list of titles 
of articles that have appeared in 
the Printers’ InK Publications on 
this subject of stretching seasons. 
In addition to the titles, the list 
also furnishes the dates of issues 
in which the articles were pub- 
lished and the page numbers on 
which the articles start. There is 
no charge for this list. 

This matter of lengthening the 
seasons for a seasonal seller is of 
perpetual interest. It has received 
perhaps even more concentrated 
attention than usual during the 
last several years because of its 
close connection with the prevail- 
ing problem of unemployment. 

It would not do, of course, to 
intimate that the selling seasons of 
all products are elastic and can be 
stretched. However, there is no 
doubt that there are comparatively 
few exceptions. In most cases, 
seasons can be lengthened through 
the judicious use of merchandising 
and advertising, plus a willingness 
to break precedents in product de- 
sign. And in the exceptional cases, 
it is frequently possible to over- 
come the problem by the addition 
of a new product or products. 

The articles in this list of refer- 
ences cite a broad group of prod- 
ucts that have pushed back the sea- 
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sonal horizon. In a few instances, 
products that sold in seasons 
limited to several weeks and sev- 
eral months, have been changed 
into year-round sellers. A study 
of these case histories should 
prove to be stimulating as well as 
directly helpful—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





To Manage Candy Publications 


Following the death of Earl R. 
Allured, publisher of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner and The Confectionery 
Buyer, the business management of those 
publications will be conducted by Mrs. 
Allured, who has been associated as sec- 
retary with the company issuing these 
publications since their inception. Mrs. 
Allured is also known by her pen name, 
Prudence M. Walker. 

ilson Wilmer, who has been as- 
sociated with the company for a number 
of years as Eastern manager in charge 
of The Manufacturing Confectioner at 
New York, will continue Eastern con- 
tacts for both publications. N. I. Gage 
continues as editor of The Confectionery 
Buycr in Chicago. 


D. M. Camelon Edits New 
Journal 


The Business Journalist is the name 
of a new monthly publication, introduced 
with the November issue, which will be 
devoted to the editorial and publishing 
problems of business papers and house 
magazines. Its headquarters are at 489 
Adams-Franklin Building, Chicago. David 
M. Camelon is editor. 








U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Elects J. P. Fishburn 


The board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has elected Junius P. Fishburn, presi- 
dent of the Times-World Corporation, 
Roanoke, Va., as vice-president of the 
chamber to succeed the late William M. 
Wiley, of Sharples, W. Va. 





Actona Account to Blum 


The Actona Research Laboratories 
have appointed the Charles Blum <Ad- 
vertising Corporation, Philadelphia ad- 


vertising agency, to direct the newspaper 


and radio advertising of Actona tonic. 





New Account to Archer 


The American Creditors’ Association, 
Cincinnati, has appointed the Archer 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Magazines 
and direct mail will be used. 





Now The Roane Company 


Roane, Jensen & Rous, New York ad- 
vertising agency, has changed its name 
to The Roane Company. No change in 
personnel has been made. 
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THE EVENING BULLETIN REACHES 91% OF THE Ho@pH! 


THE BATTLE 
OF RIVETS |. 
GOES O 


Philadelphia’s most familiar sound. Da 
after day, this battle of rivets goes on. 
Philadelphia is renovating her skyline withfi 































with great railroad terminals and high-speed 
subways, beautifying her rivers with modern 
bridges and park improvements. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
spent in this greatest of construction programs 
...a building for more prosperous days that isfj 
improving conditions right now. 

Philadelphia is the market for present-day 
selling. Individual homes, half of them owned 
by occupants, give this market stability. A wide 
range of basic industries provides unusually 
steady employment. 

And The Philadelphia Bulletin gives an adver- 
tising effectiveness which no other great market 
can offer: Ninety-one per cent. coverage of Phila- 
delphia homes, in one newspaper, at a low cost. 

Through thirty-six years, The Philadelphia 
Bulletin has grown to greater and greater homey, 
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THE HOMPHILADELPHIA'S BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 



































1g gun iscoverage. Through the same period its adver- 
nd. Dayftising cost has steadily decreased. 

Today’s cost, $1.16" per milline, is the lowest 

ine withfin years, far lower than any other great news- 
Ortationspaper in America. 
th-speed§ 560,855 net paid circulation — built up with- 
modernfout premium or contest—at 65 cents a line, fits 
his present economy program. 
e being] Buying power, coverage, concentration, low 
rogramsicost—those are the factors which produce prof- 
's that isfitable sales. All are available in Philadelphia, 
hrough The Evening Bulletin. 








sent-day 
_ owned 
A wide 
nusually 


»advl HE EVENING BULLETIN 


: ROBERT McLEAN, President 
»f Phila- WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President & Treasurer 


"detphis PHILADELPHIA 


delphia 
or home New York Office . . 247 Park Ave. Detroit Office . 321 Lafayette Blvd. 
¥ Chicago Office: 333 N. MichiganAve. San Francisco Office . . 5 Third St. . 


Bulletin Co. 





illineis a term denoting the cost of alineof advertising (one-fourteenth of an 
inch) printed in one million copies of any publication. It gives a basis upon 
yhich tocompare the cost of publications with different rates and circulations. 
itis computed by dividing the circulation intothe rate, multiplied by onemillion. 
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Canners to Start Educational 
~ ° 
Campaign 

An advertising appropriation has been 
subscribed to by the American and Con- 
tinental Can Companies to finance an 
advertising campaign on behalf of canned 
foods in general and the tin can in par- 
ticular. It will be conducted in the 
name and under the auspices of the 
National Canners Association. 

This advertising will be essentially 
educational in character and will be di- 
rected to the consumer. It will con- 
vey scientifically established facts about 
canned foods and is not intended to dis- 
place the advertising now being done by 
various companies and groups of com- 
panies. It will aim also to counteract 
any possible misinformation which still 
exists concerning metal containers for 
foods and any prejudices which survive 
regarding tin cans and foods packed in 
them. 

MacManus, Incorporated, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, will direct this adver- 
tising. The first advertisement of the 
compaign will appear in November. Full 
yages will also be used, starting in 
lly in a number of women’s maga- 
zines. 


Death of D. M. Bregenzer 


Don M. Bregenzer, engaged in adver- 
tising work for nearly twenty years in 
Cleveland, died recently after a long ill- 
ness. He entered the newspaper field 
after he was graduated from college and 
shortly thereafter became associated with 
the Benton Dodge Advertising Agency. 
Later he joined the advertising staff of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron. Ten years ago he joined the 
Richardson-Briggs Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, from which he re- 
signed shortly before the beginning of 
his last illness. 


S. E. Fletcher Leaves Fletcher- 
Barr 


Sidney E. Fletcher has severed his 
connection with - Fletcher-Barr, New 
York, advertising art, to engage in free 
lance art work. The business of the 
Fletcher-Barr organization will be car- 
ried on by William F. Barr, under his 
own name. 


New Account to Churchill- 
Hall 


The Fred Gretsch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, musical instruments, has 
appointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Appoint Dana Jones Agency 


The Educational Molds Company, 
maker of Animold toys, and the Peck 
& Hills Furniture Company, both of 
Los Angeles, have appointed the Dana 
Jones Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct their advertising ac- 


counts. 
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Another Seattle Municipal 
Department to Advertise 


The water department of the munici- 
pality of Seattle has set aside its first 
advertising appropriation in its new 
budget of expenditures. An initial sur 
of $7,500 will be available for this ad 
vertising effort. The city light depart- 
ment of Seattle has advertised consis 
tently and this year is spending $40,000 
on its largest advertising campaign. The 
Seattle street railways department is 
another publicly owned utility which ir 
the past has set aside money for adver- 
tising. 


B. K. Blake Forms Own 
Business 


B. K. Blake has organized a business 
under his own name, with offices at 22( 
West 42d Street, for the production and 
distribution of industrial and educational 

Ims. Mr. Blake was vice-president ir 
charge of production of the Stanley Film 
Advertising Company for seven years 
and, when that company was taken over 
by Warner Brothers, Industrial Films, 
he was in executive charge of all pro 
duction of the latter organization. 


Elected by “American Builder 
and Building Age” 
Bernard L. Johnson, editor, and Rob 
ert H. Morris, business manager, of the 
American Builder and Building Age 
have been elected members of the board 
of directors and vice-presidents of the 
American Builder Publishing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, a subsidiary of the Sim- 

mons-Boardman Publishing Company. 


To Publish “The Scholastic 


Review 

The Scholastic Review is the name of 
a new monthly magazine for high school 
students which will start with a Christ 
mas number. It will be published from 
30 Irving Place, New York, by Alex- 
ander Heitowit. Albert Brodsky is ad- 
vertising manager. 


W. J. Johnson Leaves 
Chappelow 


W. J. Johnson, for the past several 
years space buyer for the Chappelow 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, has 
resigned. 


American Woolen Appoints 
Detroit Agency 


The American Woolen Company, 
New York, has appointed Advertisers, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, to di- 
rect "the advertising of its flat motor car 
fabrics. 


“Eagle Magazine” Appoints 
L. F. McClure, publishers’ represen 
tative, Chicago, has been appointed Mid- 
dle Western re resentative of Lagi: 
Magazine, South Bend, Ind. 
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Small Business 
Carries On 





T a time when there is so 

44% much bad news about the 
number of employees laid off by 
giant corporations, it is pleasant 
to read about small manufacturers 
who are trying in their small way 
to take full control of the eco- 
nomic sector under their jurisdic- 
tion and do a real job. 

Thus Charles G. Robin, presi- 
dent of the Robin Lighting Fix- 
tures Company, New York, al- 
though he has union men working 
for him on a regular scale, de- 
cided the other day to make a wage 
increase of $1 a day above this 
scale. Said Mr. Robin: 

“T think that the epidemic of 
wage cutting, though perhaps neces- 
sary in individual cases, has a bad 
effect on the general economic 
situation. According to my way 
of thinking, the way out of the de- 
pression lies in promoting, rather 
than curtailing, consumer  pur- 
chasing power. This can be af- 
fected either by raising wages or 
lowering prices, or both.” 

The New England States also 
furnish manufacturers who are 
thinking along fundamental and 
broad lines in their dealings with 
their employees. Read, for ex- 
ample, the simple human letter 
written by Bernard E. Walberg, 
sole owner of Walberg & Auge, 
makers of musical instruments, to 
the New England Council: 

“We are applying measures to- 
ward regularizing employment. 
During prosperous years I estab- 
lished the forty-four-hour week as 
normal working time and paid a 
living wage on this basis. When 
rushed with orders, this time was 
increased to forty-eight and at 
times as high as fifty-four hours 
at pro rata pay per hour, then 
back to the normal forty-four 
hours as orders slowed down. We 
have - never dropped below the 
normal forty-four hours, however, 
and there has been no reduction in 


wages. 

“In 1929 I had twenty-one em- 
ployees, now I have but nineteen. 
One died in 1930; the other, a 
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blind man to whom I was extend- 
ing a helping hand, is now -too old 
and feeble to work and his sons 
are in a position to take good care 
of him. 

“Reserves were built up in the 
prosperous years to draw from 
when the lean years arrived. I 
propose to keep my men on the 
pay-roll so long as I have funds to 
pay them with.” 

James W. Hook, president of the 
Geometric Tool Company of New 
Haven, one of the leading spirits in 
last summer’s meeting of small 
businesses at Silver Bay, made an 
excellent point when he said: 

“Isn't industry rightly obligated 
to a very great extent to its stable 
employees; that is to employees 
who have been continuously on its 
pay-roll for a year or more? These 
are the employees who comprise a 
very great part of the substantial 
portion of our population. They 
are vital to the success of indus- 
try. Most of them buy homes, 
raise families and establish them- 
selves as a permanent part of the 
community. They differ from the 
casual and nomadic groups of em- 
ployees, who are not seeking steady 
jobs and who are brought into in- 
dustry mostly during boom times. 

“Industry can either elect to take 
care of its stable forces of em- 
ployees by individual plans under 
its own management and control, 
or it can sit idly by and in all 
probability see legislation enacted 
that will force it to insure every 
unemployed person in good times 
as well as bad. No amount of 
effort on the part of individual em- 
ployers is too great if it will keep 
this latter thing from happening.” 

Small business is carrying on. 
Its owners and managers seem to 
realize to a greater degree than 


‘some of the great captains of in- 


dustry that at one o'clock on 
Saturday workers’ wages become 
consumer purchasing power. 





New Seattle Business 


John Wesley Willard, at one time 
advertising manager of the Argus, 
Seattle, has started a direct-mail ser- 
vice at that city under the name of 
John Wesley Willard and Associates. 
Offices are at 90 West Washington 
Street. 
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The Editor of HOME & FIELD Wroté&or 
» « « « « « HERE IS THE EDITOFER 


























Home & FIELD = 


ditor 


572 MADISON AVENUE y de 
New York 


uch I 
the be: 


October 24, 1931 Bhing. ) 
Mrs. A. D.. cemuomennmnmmnnncmnmaemnnni 
Boston, Mass. Hisappx 


My dear Mrs. itt p Ge 
xactly 





There are times when an editor desires nothing quite so F"”* ~ 
. 7 . . oung 
much as five minutes conversation with every reader of his maga- ait 


zine. Without it there are bound to be moments of uneasiness. 


Many of his acquaintances may express their approval but until ng was 


he has the verdict of various readers he is bound to wonder. y sing 
printed 

Our attempt is to make each issue of Home & Field just rations 

he edit 


a little more beautiful, just a little more practical, just a little som 
ich, ' 


more fresh than its predecessor. We want it, in other words, to “ae 


awaken in you that preliminary anticipation which will make you 
tear off the wrapping eagerly each month and go through the B can’t 
pages delightedly before finally settling down to read it carefully. Fray tal 


hop as 

I’d like to know how much of that enthusiasm we have Brn furr 

already engendered—just how fully you feel the magazine to ex- FS: 4™ 
interest 

press your own ideas of what Home & Field should be. And be- he on 


cause that five minutes conversation isn’t possible, won’t you sit fhou can 
down and write me what you think? I should be tremendously [PY glin 


grateful for your opinion of Home & Field. ‘ age 
Very sincerely, 
Stewart Beach ontinu 


Editor 
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Boston, Mass. 
October 26, 1931 
Mr. Stewart Beach 


ditor Home & Field, New York 
y dear Mr. Beach: 


I am delighted to have an opportunity to tell you how 
much I enjoy Home & Field. I have been a subscriber almost from 
the beginning—think I was attracted by an advertisement in the 
FZ Magazine and wrote for a sample copy or some- 








hing. 

At any rate, I was more than pleased and have never been 
Hisappointed in any issue. I also take i, have done 
0 for five years but prefer Home & Field. Cannot tell you why 
xactly, except that possibly is a bit “‘grande 





Hame’’—if you get me—and Home & Field is more like a smart 
oung married friend from New York who drops in on me once @ 
onth. 


I know all about the problems of an editor—not for noth- 
g was I connected with magazines and advertising in the days of 
y single blessedness. Your magazine is beautifully gotten up—well- 
printed, well laid out, with good paper, clear, helpful and timely illus- 
rations and articles. The advertising pages are almost as valuable as 
he editorial section, and the directory of decorative arts is a feature, 
hich, with its accompanying columns of reading matter, I hope you 
will never discontinue. 


I save every issue, in case I ever have a house in Suburbia. 
can’t give you any constructive suggestions, except this, which you 
may take for what it is worth. Nowhere in Boston is there any such 
op as Berri (modern furniture) or Rena Rosenthal. There is no mod- 
n furniture, no shop entirely devoted to decorative accessories, fab- 
ics, and wall coverings of advanced style, or even of contemporary 
mterest. There is not a pent-house in Boston that I know of, and the 
heed for really modern apartment buildings is glaring. Now maybe 
you can’t do anything about that but please keep on giving us gener- 
bus glimpses of the new and smart as it is done in New York and its 
virons. There must be others, like myself, who for very good rea- 
ons, seldom get to New York. 


And I do like your covers. You have my best wishes for 
ontinued success. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. A. D. 
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Are Private 
Brands Profitable to the 
Voluntary Chains? 


(Continued from page 6) 
manufacturer’s line and has intro- 
duced his own private label to com- 
pete with this well-advertised prod- 
uct. So we see that the manufacturer 
is not always to blame for the du- 
plications and the waste that are 
taking place in distribution. 

The hue and cry raised by dis- 
tributors against manufacturers 
and in favor of the private label 
are all an expression of feeling and 
a desire for some step toward a 
sound business program. “TI still 
refuse to admit that the private 
brand is a magical formula,” were 
the words of a large national ad- 
vertiser who is engrossed in trying 
to bring about a better under- 
standing between the advertiser 
and the distributor. 

“Tf it is,” he continued, “millions 
of dollars have been wasted in the 
last decade. I still believe that, 
purely because of present economic 
conditions, expediencies are being 
adopted which are pure expedien- 
cies and which will go up in smoke 
as better conditions come. I be- 
lieve that we have reached the 
crest of the private-brand propa- 
ganda and from now on we will 
see a downward trend and before 
very long we will witness a greater 
mortality of such brands and meth- 
ods than we have ever before seen.” 

On the other hand, another im- 
portant advertiser, who has given 
this subject serious thought, won- 
ders if this private-label movement 
is only part of a very much larger 
movement which concerns manu- 
facturers and probably advertising 
media more than merely private 
labels. 

“I believe you will agree with 

e,” he stated, “that before adver- 
tising started, the consumer placed 
her confidence, as far as she had 
any at all, in her retail grocer, 
bolstered by her own experience in 
selecting foods. As advertising 
grew and the distributor failed to 
progress in his methods in the 
large majority of cases, this confi- 
dence of the consumer was gradu- 
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Hence, 


ally shifted to the packer. 
the strong resistance which distrib- 
utors always showed in the early 


days toward advertising. In the 
last ten or fifteen years the retail 
distributor has been catching up 
with the procession and is now in 
the position again to merit the 
confidence of his consumer. 

“IT confess that if this estimate 
is correct I can’t see what is going 
to be the future of national adver- 
tising or even of packers’ advertis- 
ing. Much of it has certainly been 
highly unethical and still is today. 
Perhaps it should disappear in fa- 
vor of the far more ethical retail 
type of advertising. As for the 
manufacturer’s move in such cases, 
I would say it should be toward 
absolute, rigid economy, great re- 
ductions in cost, building of dis- 
tributor confidence and thus pav- 
ing the way for the retention of 
his customers by means of their 
confidence in him, their habit of 
dealing with him, and perhaps not 
too high prices after the big stick 
of advertising has ceased to be an 
influential factor. Please under- 
stand that I am not predicting any 
such upheaval, but I feel that 
a forward-looking company must 
consider that as one of the future 
possibilities against which to for- 
tify itself.” 

With the full realization of the 
importance of this problem, which 
this manufacturer admits has en- 
croached upon the sale of his own 
product, he is trying to reduce the 
spread in price between his prod- 
uct and the private labels with 
which he must compete. He ad- 
mits, however, that his effort is 
exceedingly difficult due to the fail- 
ure of advertising rates to go 
down. He, too, is not thoroughly 
satisfied that the present private- 
label trend is a permanent move- 
ment, and, therefore, he is care- 
fully watching the trend. 

Still another manufacturer whose 
product has been a household name 
for many years who admits that 
he has been adversely affected by 
private labels, nevertheless insists 
that this is largely due to present 
commodity price conditions. “We 
are inclined to believe,” he stated, 
“that as conditions improve the 
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American public will once more 
wish to be absolutely assured of 
the best quality they can get. Based 
on the average consumption of our 
product in the country, every indi- 
vidual can have the best quality at 
an additional cost of from $1 to 
$2 a year per person, which means 
a very small extra family cost, 
considering the amount used.” 

Manufacturers of specialty prod- 
ucts so far have not been greatly 
affected by the private-label 
growth. Increased advertising alone 
will not offset the private label,” 
says one. “The advertiser will 
have to work more closely with his 
distributors from the point of ad- 
vertising and constantly keep all 
the groups who do their own ad- 
vertising, featuring his products 
at all times.” He admits, of 
course, that this will cost money, 
but he claims it is far wiser to 
spend the money in this way than 
to lose the business to private 
brands. 

Is it really up to each manufac- 
turer, or to manufacturers as a 
group, to work out the solution? 
Isn’t ita common problem with both 
producer and distributor, with 
both equally affected, and which 
both must work out together in the 
final solution? Is it fair to place 
the entire responsibility and the 
burden on the manufacturer alone? 


Distributors Are Partly to Blame 


I do not believe that the distrib- 
utor can come to court with clean 
hands. The distributor constantly 
complains about the price-cutting 
struggle and his lack of profit on 
the advertised brand. But hasn't 
he been a contributing factor by 
participating in these price-cut 
wars? Unquestionably, profit must 
continue in the food industry, not 
alone for the distributor, but for 
the manufacturer as well. 

Many distributors feel that they 
can successfully compete with the 
national, advertiser. Perhaps it is 
possible. But will it prove profit- 
able? After all, the success which 
the advertised brand has achieved 
is traceable to the guarantee of 
quality which the manufacturer has 
not only preached, but has actually 
fulfilled. 
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It is true that many distributors 
are honestly endeavoring to dupli- 
cate and maintain the same uni- 
formity of quality as the adver- 
tised brands. As a matter of 
practical consideration, can it be 
accomplished on a small scale, with 
the same cost and with the limited 
facilities the distributor has? The 
basis for the advertiser’s remark- 
able success in establishing nation- 
wide acceptance for his product has 
been his tremendous facilities and 
his huge investment in research 
laboratories. Thus, he has not only 
been able to maintain uniform qual- 
ity, but to protect it with an ab- 
solute guarantee at but negligible 
cost to the consumer, for the rea- 
son that this expense can be 
spread over a_ national sales 
volume. 

There is another factor that the 
distributor must weigh very care- 
fully. The national advertiser is 
certainly not going to sit back and 
see his market taken away from 
him. As a matter of protection, if 
he finds that his natural outlets are 
closed to his product, he will seek 
outlets of his own. What is to 
prevent a group of national adver- 
tisers from becoming direct com- 
petitors of the distributor? 

If distributors recognize the 
value of advertising—and they do, 
for they are also investing their 
money in advertising—is it eco- 
nomic to seek to destroy the 
good-will of numerous brands, 
which represent millions of dol- 
lars of invested good-will, and 
which even today are as valuable 
to the distributor in his daily busi- 
ness as to the owners of the ad- 
vertised brands? 

The bone of contention today is 
more profit—that is, an adequate 


.profit for the distributor after he 


has performed his full distributive 
functions. The most significant 
factor in this agitation for more 
profit is that all types of distribu- 
tors—chains, voluntary chains, co- 
operatives and wholesalers that are 
demanding this profit, insist that it 
come mainly from the advertised 
brand. The fact, then, that dis- 
tributors have directed their activi- 
ties toward a greater profit from 
the advertised brand is pretty con- 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Employs analogies 
at times. William 
James wrote: 


‘One of the most 
philosophical re- 
marks I ever heard 
made was by an un- 
lettered workman 
who was doing some 
repairs at my house 
many years ago. 
‘There is very little 
difference between 
one man and an- 
other,’ hesaid,‘when 
you go to the bottom 
of it. But what little 
there is, is very im- 
portant.’ ”’ 
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95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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clusive evidence that they still rec 
ognize the value of the consumer 
accepted brand as a vital part oi 
their business, and they are not 
ready to throw over the advertised 
brand. 

Isn't it time both producer and 
distributor met on a common 
ground and reached a common un 
derstanding? There must be a 
definite approach to this problen 
that will lead toward a solution 

First and foremost, a more tol- 
erant attitude of live-and-let-live 
must be developed by all. This 
“dog eat dog” business of the dis- 
tributor trying to extract all he 
can from the manufacturer, regard- 
less of whether the manufacturer 
makes a profit or not, must cease. 
The price-cutting evil, which has 


| brought about so much profitless 


selling, must also be curbed. 


Then the manufacturer must 


| curb his tactics of discrimination 
| between the large and small buy- 


| larger 





ers. There is nothing wrong in 
pursuing a policy of quantity dis- 
counts, but the quantity discount 
policy must be such that it does 


not completely give the large 
buyer the big advantage. The 
manufacturer should pursue an 


open policy with his prices and his 
discounts. If he has an adver- 
tising allowance to offer, it should 
be given to all. He should not use 
it as a wedge merely to extract a 
order. If the advertising 
allowance is used as intended, it 
will bring the benefits the manu- 
facturer seeks from the consumer. 

The manufacturer should also 
take steps to recognize the volun- 
tary which can show concrete 
evidence that it can deliver a 
definite sales and advertising ser- 
vice to the manufacturer at the 
point of sale. I realize that a 


| great many “rackets” exist in the 





voluntary field, but if the manu- 
facturer openly declares that he 
will recognize only those organized 
to perform a constructive selling 
service, then he does not hold him- 
self open to recrimination from the 
trade. 

The next step is for distribu- 
tors to make an analysis of gross 
and net profits of their private and 
national labels to determine just 
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how profitable their private labels 
are. Then they should study the 
part national brands still play in 
their business, and it is not im- 
possible that the rank and file will 
conclude that the advertised brand 
still constitutes a decidedly impor- 
tant part of the distributor’s stock 
in trade. 


Death of William J. Neal 


William J. Neal, a member of the 
board of directors of Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, New York, died at Flush- 
ing, N. v. last week. He had been 
incapacitated from business for the last 
year. 

His association with the Doubleday, 
Doran organization began in 1903 when 
he joined the advertising department of 
the then Doubleday, Page & Company. 
He was for many years advertising di- 
rector of the Doubleday publications, in- 
cluding World’s Work, Country Life 
and the American Home. 

Mr. Neal was fifty years of age. He 
was a trustee of both the First Congre- 
gational Church of Flushing and the 
Flushing Hospital. 

i | 


William Judson Neal, 
a Tribute 
Editor of Printers’ Ikk: 

“Billy”? Neal, as hundreds knew and 
remember him, died last week. 

An outstanding personality in adver- 
tising because of his solid good sense, 
his broad culture and the genuine qual- 
ity of his delightful friendliness. 

He started as a boy on the newspaper 
of his birthplace, Hallowell, Me., then 
went on to the paper in York, Me. He 
learned to do anything which had to be 
done on a paper, set type, collect news, 
edit, print. is love of nature gave him 
a decided bent toward gardening and 
he seemed to gravitate naturally toward 
his first magazine job with Garden 
Magazine. 

His vigor and industry, plus the charm 
which he always radiated, carried him to 
1 high place in the publishing business. 

Billy never had a chance to go to 
college, but he was one of the best 
educated men this writer has ever 
known, e was one who worked with 
facts, built upon facts—but never in 
the world could he have become “hard 
boiled.” 

Among the many public spirited 
things which Billy Neal did in his own 
modest and effective way was the plant- 
ing of a Cedar of Lebanon—‘‘Billy’s 
Tree”—on the grounds of his church in 
Flushing. 

His widow, Mrs. Edna Moody Neal, 
and his daughter, Virginia Neal, survive 





iim, 
D-———_-. 
John J. Duffy formerly with The 
Renner Studios, has become a member 
f the firm of the S. A. Watkins Studios, 
New York, photography. 
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‘Punch’ 


PERMANENCE 


IKE the ripples 
from a Stone cast 
into a pool, the effec 
of advertising in 
“PUNCH ” widens, 
widens, widens con- 
tinually, covering the 
whole English-speak- 
ing world. “PUNCH” 
is not less important 
for opening world 
markets than for culti- 
vating the British 
market. 


The sending on ot 
“PUNCH” from 
family to family and 
from country to coun- 
try is an invaluable 
feature that is peculiar 
to “ PUNCH.” 


rf 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH’ 


10 Bouverte STREET 
Lonvon, E.C.4, Enc. 
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Westinghouse Advances 
J. B. Stevenson 


. B. Stevenson has been appointed 
Central district advertising manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany. He will supervise advertising for 
Westinghouse in industrial centers in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and 
other States. He has been assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Central district 
and succeeds J. M. McKibbin, recently 
appointed sales promotion and advertising 
manager of t newly organized indus- 
trial department. 


C. K. Hart with Parker Pen 
Cc. K. Hart, for the last six years 
advertising manager of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
Iowa, has joined the Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis., as assistant to 
<enneth Parker, vice-president in charge 
of sales, advertising, promotion and ex- 
ports. Before joining the Sheaffer com- 
pany, Mr. Hart had been with the 
filler Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, of that city, in advertising ca- 
pacities. 


R. C. 


Torrance with Wood & 
Reber 


R. C. Torrance, for five years edu- 
cational director and lease manager of 
the Foster & Kleiser Company, Seattle, 
outdoor advertising, has been appointed 
business associate and executive of the 
Western Printing Company, Seattle, and 
Wood & Reber, ‘ion. advertising agency 
of that city. 


R. E. Morgan Has Own 
Business 


Reginald E. Morgan, formerly with 
Arnold-Morgan Advertising, Inc., Seattle 
advertising agency, has established an 
advertising business at Seattle under the 
name of R. E. Morgan. His headquar- 
ters are at 824 Liggett Building. 


Again with Advertisers, Inc. 


Reimold Boes, recently with George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, has returned to Advertisers, 
Inc., also of that city, as a member of 
the research and statistical department. 


Joins Compton & Sons 


J. E. Bell has joined the Compton & 
Sons Lithographing & Printing Company, 
St. Louis, as sales representative. He 
will make his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s New York office. 


Death of R. L. Beuhler 


Robert L. Beuhler, sales manager of 
the Chilton Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, died recently. He was sixty-five 
years old. 
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Advertises Reward for Tax 
Dodgers 


Gasoline bootleggers are not going t 
have an easy time of it in California. 
Their activities in that State are going 
to be ferreted out through means of 
rewards of $1,000, payable for informa 
tion leading to their arrest and con- 
viction. 

These rewards are being advertised in 
display newspaper space by the Standard 
Oil Company of California which offers 
a total of twenty such rewards. The of 
fer and the statement of the offer, the 
advertiser states “‘are made solely for 
the purpose of securing evidence against 
those whose illegal operations tend to 
tear down the industry besides defraud 
ing the public and the State.” 

California, like other States, taxes 
gasoline. The motorist pays the tax to 
the dealer when he buys fuel. The dealer, 
either directly or through his company, 
pays the tax over to the State. The 
tax rate is 3 cents per gallon, which 
may be larger than the dealer’s profit 
per gallon. Bootleggers are foregoing 
their legal profit and illegally pocketing 
the tax. Thus they are able to cut prices 
and so take business away from law- 
abiding dealers. This is the situation 
which it is hoped the advertised rewards 
will correct. 


Score Again 
Tue Porter Corporation 
Boston 
Lditor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your prompt response to our request 
for references on electrical refrigeration 
house-to-house selling is keenly appre- 
ciated. As we are maintaining a file of 
Printers’ INK in our own office, dd 
list of references will enable us to dig 
out certain material which we are very 
glad indeed to get at. 

Once again, the Printers’ Inx Pub- 
lications score with unusual service. 

James M. Mose y. 


Joins Van Sant, Dugdale 
& Corner 


Earl S. Crawford, formerly account 
executive with Soule, Feeley and Rich- 
mond, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., advertising 
agency, has joined the staff of Van 
Sant, Dugdale and Corner, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of Baltimore. 


New Account to Sun Agency 


Associated Parts, Inc., Toledo, manu- 
facturer of Red-Head heaters, Associated- 
Oldberg mufflers and <Aeroloy pistons, 
has appointed the Sun Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Advanced by J. A. Fay & Egan 


Benjamin F. Faulkner, Jr., formerly 
advertising manager of the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company, Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of woodworking machinery, has 
been appointed sales promotion manager. 
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In October, 1931, 
the daily average net 
paid circulation of 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR 
was the highest of 
any October in this 
newspaper’s history.. 


144,574 


The following figures show the 
definite upward trend of the 
October circulation of The St. 
Louis Star through the years 


. 101,278 
. 116,899 


. 121,200 
. 116,524 


. 136,005 
. 138,779 
. 140,438 


1931 . 144,574 
THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative: Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
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The Human The latest state- 


Elementin ™*"t by. the Gif- 
M ford Committee 
anagement emphasizes a 


point that should receive the care- 
ful attention of management. Most 
employers have shown a willing- 
ness to divide work, even at “a 
definite and often damaging addi- 
tion to the cost of production.” 
Yet, as the report points out, there 
is a certain proportion of employ- 
ers who have made no effort to 
distribute the work at their dis- 
posal and who do not seem to real- 
ize its nécessity. Then comes this 
statement : 

“Even more distressing than 
these from the standpoint of hu- 
man values, are the many in- 


stances where gross injustices have 
been perpetrated upon individuals 
with haran to business generally 
and to the public welfare through 
the deliberate elimination of old 
employees, 

These men, 


solely for 
representing 


economy. 
in ac- 
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cumulated experience and proved 
service a definite asset to business 
and to the public, have been dis- 
missed so that juniors with smaller 
salaries could be substituted. There 
are clear instances in which condi- 
tions arising from this depression 
have been made the excuse, for 
purposes both selfish and inhuman, 
to dispense with services of men 
who have grown old and who have 
earned their right to continued 
employment.” 

Making the old crew walk the 
plank proved disastrous in many 
specific cases during the late 
merger period when, as the report 
says, “accumulated experience was 
lost to the company.” The report 
makes a lashing indictment of man- 
agement which, in a crisis like the 
present, is turning adrift men who 
have an almost impossible task in 
getting new jobs because they have 
given the best years of their life to 
the old ones ; men who have helped 
to build the very businesses which 
now turn them out. 

No one can object to cutting out 
deadwood in the interest of effi- 
ciency; it is the wholesale cutting 
off of tried and trusted employees 
in the interest of saving a few dol- 
lars which the Gifford Committee 
attacks as selfish and inhuman. 


Food The Campbell 
Industry: Soup Company 
has been adver- 

Depression- tising in The 
Breaker = Saturday Evening 


Post for twenty-two years. During 
this time it ran 1,000 advertise- 
ments and maintained its schedule 
uninterruptedly. Except for a few 
months in 1909, its copy ran at 
least twice a month in that publi- 
cation and in the last eleven years 
it did not miss an issue. 

This bit of Campbell Soup his 
tory reminds us that, of all our in- 
dustries, the food manufacturers 
are our most consistent advertisers 
Year in and year out, they stick to 
their advertising guns more con- 
sistently than any other type o! 
business. This undoubtedly ex- 
plairis the large proportion of food 
concerns in any list of advertising 
successes that may be compiled 
The food makers have learned that 
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stick-to-it-iveness is the only pro- 
gram that leads anywhere in ad- 
vertising. 

This industry is especially noted 
for its fearlessness during depres- 
sions. In 1903, 1907, 1913 and 1921, 
it was the courage of food adver- 
tisers that hastened the return to 
better times. The food producers 
are doing the same thing now. The 
most conspicuous advertising in the 
fall household magazines emanates 
from food companies. There are 
as many as forty-four food adver- 
tisers in a single publication, many 
of them using pages in colors. 

There are two significant and 
encouraging points about this ad- 
vertising. The first is that much 
of it is sponsored by large corpora- 
tions that were organized as merg- 
ers. The consolidations that were 
formed in the last decade gobbled 
up many successful food adver- 
tisers. It was feared that the 
identity of these concerns would 
be lost. Fortunately, these fears 
were groundless. Our most active 
advertisers today are these very 
iood mergers. 

The other encouraging point is 
that these large combines are not 
eliminating the independent food 
advertiser. There are as many 
comparatively small food produc 
ers as ever. It would appear that 
in foods, as well as in many other 
industries, mergers, in the long 
run, tend to create more competi- 
tion. 





Last-Minute eaey  % 
small group o 

Christmas manufacturers 
Business finds that by 

clever eleventh-hour selling it is 
possible to corral unexpectedly 


large last-minute Christmas orders. 
Even when skeleton inventories 
were not the fashion, these 
eleventh-hour orders were to be 
had by those who had the three 
essentials: 1. Courage to stock up 
in anticipation of this business. 2. 
The energy necessary to go out and 
dig up these last-minute orders. 
3. The ingenuity called for in cor- 
ralling them. 

But this year, with inventories 
at low ebb, there will probably be 
a larger opportunity than at any 
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time in recent years. Even though 
Christmas business should be no 
better than the bluest pessimists 
expect, many distributors will find 
themselves short of active sellers. 
And if Christmas business should 
exceed expectations, acute short- 
ages will crop up. 

Of course these shortages al- 
ways develop in connection with 
novelties that meet with unexpected 
popularity during the Christmas 
season. However, we are not 
thinking of novelties so much as 
we are of more staple items. Re- 
tail shelves have many bare spots 
that should be covered with staples. 
Retailers are not willing to gam- 
ble on prospective Christmas de- 
mand. The question is: Will the 
manufacturers of these products 
take any chances and stock up in 
anticipation of last-minute Christ- 
mas business? 

Manufacturers have been wont 
to complain about the tendency of 
retailers to operate on lean inven- 
tories. The fact is that manufac- 
turers have been just as eager to 
cut down their inventories and 
equally successful in doing so. 
Some manufacturers who decide 
that the time has come to break 
the impassé, and who prepare 
themselves for some eleventh-hour 
Christmas business, are going to 
discover that orders frequently 
come to those able to handle them. 





Fight If we were the 
the manufacturer of 

a certain automo- 

Slanderers tive product we 


would be worried. This manu- 
facturer is losing his hold on his 
market. He attributes diminished 
demand for his product principally 
to current conditions and no doubt 
this is a partially correct explana- 
But there are other reasons 
for his drop in sales, the principal 
one of which, we believe, is an 
apathetic dealer organization. Deal- 
ers, for some reason which we 
are unable to explain, aren’t push- 
ing this product. It is meritori- 
ous, has many features worth talk- 
ing about, is backed by a sizable 
advertising campaign—but dealers 
don’t seem to care. 

Some dealers, even though they 
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stock this item, are conducting a 
frequently not too subtle campaign 
of slander against it. They sell 
it to consumers who insist on hav- 
ing it, but seem to prefer to sell 
any one of several competing prod- 
ucts. 

We don’t know the real reason 
for this condition, but if we were 
this manufacturer we would make 
a thorough survey and find out. 
He believes that it is largely due 
to the malicious stories and false 
information spread by unfriendly 
interests. He believes that noth- 
ing can be done about it. He 
won’t admit that his dealers are 
losing confidence in the product. 
He is so convinced himself of the 
superior merit of his product that 
it is hard for him to understand 
why others are not convinced when 
his salesmen and his advertising 
present these qualifications. Be- 
cause he knows that the deroga- 
tory stories are untrue, he can’t see 
why anyone would believe them. 

He is certain that this condition 
—which he believes is not serious— 
will clear up by itself eventually. 

He, in other words, is just as 
apathetic as many of his dealers. 
And while he is thus kidding him- 
self, competitors are making the 
most of the situation. They are 
doing all in their power, some by 
unfair means, to swell the tide of 
resentment and indifference. 

This manufacturer may wake up 
some day to find his market gone. 
He can remedy the situation now 
if he acts promptly and decisively. 

If we were in his position we 
would, we believe, follow some 
such course as this: (1) Make a 
wide survey among dealers and 
consumers to find out what they 
like and don’t like about the prod- 
uct itself and the manufacturer’s 
methods; (2) work out a plan of 
dealer education, based on the re- 
sults of the survey; (3) change 
the appeal of the advertising to 
conform with these new data, pos- 
sibly launching a special campaign 
in answer to the unjust rumors; 
(4) trace down and prosecute those 
responsible for the spread of ‘94 
aging, slanderous stories; (5) in- 
stil a little more fighting spirit 
into the entire organization, from 
the president of the company right 
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down to the smallest dealer. 

It’s easy to tell the other fellow 
how to run his business. We may 
be all wrong in our analysis of 
this manufacturer’s problem. But 
knowing as much as we do about 
this situation (and we think we 
know as much or more than the 
manufacturer does himself) we are 
certain that we would take some 
sort of action. And we would 
do it now, before it is too iate. 


F,. W. Dodge Corporation 
Appointments 


John M. Williams has been appointed 
a vice-president of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York. He has also 
been elected a director of the corpora- 
tion and has been appointed a member 
of its board of managers. Previously Mr. 
Williams acted as district sales man- 
ager of Sweet’s Catalogue Service and 
The Architectural Record and General 
Building Contractor in Cleveland. 

Frank J. Wilson, who has been Mr. 
William’s assistant, will now cover a 
part of Cleveland and the Western divi- 
sion of the Ohio territory. Moses King, 
who has been covering the New York 
State territory for Sweet’s Catalogue 
Service, will represent the company on 
the catalogue and magazine divisions in 
the balance of Cleveland and in the 
Eastern division of the Ohio territory. 
The New York State territory will be 
in charge of Guy K. Young who will 
also continue to co-operate on_ sales 
nationally. 


S. M. Reber Joins Ever-Dry 
Laboratories 


S. M. Reber, for the last twenty-one 
vears with Marshall Field & Company 
Wholesale, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Ever-Dry 
Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles, manu- 
facturer of a liquid perspiration pre 
ventive. Plans for extended sales pri 
motion and advertising on Beer; 
are already under way. 


Cement Account to Sweeney & 
James 
The Medusa Portland 


Cement Com 
pany, Cleveland, has appointed the 
Sweeney & James Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account, effective January 1. Mag- 
azines and business papers will be used 


International Burners to 
Atherton & Currier 


The International Burners Corporation, 
New York, maker of Victory, Caloroi! 
and Crescent burners, has appointed 
Atherton & Currier, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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Newell-Emmett Com 


Incorporated 


4° EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


STANDARDIZATION 
has worked wonders in 
American production, 
but not in the produc- 
tion of good advertising. 
Variety and originality 
are copy essentials. 

To assure those qual- 
ities, the policy “Not 
how much, but how 
well” gives full scope to 


our creative workers. 


see | 


-_Merchandising Counsel 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 




















Advertising 


Cleveland Club Finds a New 


. ° 
Use for Adversity 

The speakers’ division of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club has incorporated into 
its meetings a realistic touch which con- 
stitutes a rigid test for even the most 
seasoned orator. This group, consisting 
of members of the club who are inter- 
ested in developing poise and the ability 
to think on their feet, intensifies the 
training of its members with a specially 
coached audience. 

Depending upon the impression each 

aker makes, his audience cheers or 

008,” is attentive or disinterested, in- 
ae in expressive razzing or, in ex- 
treme cases, walks out on him. The 
speaker’s problem is to maintain his 
train of thought and to make clear his 
point in the face of whatever adversity 
he meets. 

Each member present makes a three- 
minute speech each night. “Many a 


man sweats up there,” says E. H. 
Geddes, secretary of the speakers’ divi- 
sion. “And only real fellows have the 


nerve to try another time.” 
a 


Golf Gets San Francisco Club’s 


Attention 

The Advertising Golf Association, an 
outgrowth of the golf activities of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club, held 
its last tournament of the season at the 
Beresford Country Club recently. Gene 
Kaufman led the field for eighteen holes 
low net and Gabriel Payne won the prize 
for low net over the nine-hole course. 

New officers elected were Lew W. 
Clark, president; Robert P. Davis, vice- 
president; C. M. Seymour, secretary, 
and Robert Gates, treasurer. Directors 
elected include Harold Cossit, Fred 
Keast, K. C. Ingram, Ken Vaughn and 
E. B. Skinner. 

. 


Philadelphia Women’s Club 


Appointments 
The board of directors of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women has 
appointed the following committee chair- 
men for the coming year: Advertising 
class, Blanche Clair, Nione Creamer and 
Louise Kiefer; Better Business Bureau, 
Alice Stephenson; annual dinner dance, 
Edna Hill Mason; finance, Dorothea 
Mattes, Nan Collins and B. Ewing 
Kempf ; publicity, Nan Collins; editor 
of “Adland News,” Margaret Ocker; 
luncheon, Ethel Jefferson; membership, 
Ruth Clair; program, Ruth Hogeland, 

and radio, Henrietta Harrison. 


C. F. Reneine to Address 


St. Louis Sales Managers 

Charles F. Kettering, vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation and pres- 
ident of the General Motors Research 
Corporation, will be the speaker at the 
luncheon session of the fifth sales con- 
ference of the Sales Managers Bureau 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
to be held November 20. 
110 





Club News 


R. S. Lowell Heads N.Y.U. 
Men in Advertising 


Richard S. Lowell, of Williams & 
Saylor, Inc., was elected president of 
the New York University Men in Ad 
vertising at_their meeting held at the 
Fraternity Clubs, New York, last week 
Other officers elected were: Vice-presi 
dent, F. K. Doscher, Lily-Tulip Cu; 
Corporation, and, secretary, Milton La 
Pidus, LaPidus Printing Company, 
Jerome Weinstein, International Press, 
was re-elected treasurer. 

The new executive committee of the 
organization includes: Edwin Zoty, Mac 
fadden Publications; Eldridge Peterson, 
Printers’ Ink; Frank W. Townshend, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc.; Abbott Kim- 
ball, Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., 
Carroll Rheinstrom, Macfadden Publi- 
cations; Douglas Taylor, Painters’ Inx; 
Otto Kleppner, Small, Kleppner & 
Seiffer, Inc., and Robert F. D 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. “Groucho,” 
author of “‘What Groucho Says,” ad- 
dressed the club on “Ethics in Adver- 
tising.” 

* * * 


Survey Finds Little Cutting of 


Salesmen’s Compensation 

Little cutting in compensation of sales- 
men was found by the Milwaukee Sales 
Managers Association as the result of a 
questionnaire distributed asking what 
action the companies which members 
represented had taken with regard to 
salesmen’s salaries. Seventy-eight firms, 
employing 4,068 salesmen, reported. 
Fifty-eight — that they had made 
no changes; fifteen reported that their 
companies had changed the method of 
compensation and five made no reports 
Thirteen have changed from salary to 
commission and one from commission to 
salary. Ten had eliminated the drawing 
account; eighteen had not and the others 
did not use drawing accounts for sales- 
men. Thirty-one had cut the rate of 
compensation affecting 430 salesmen; 
forty-seven companies had not cut the 
rate affecting 3,638 salesmen. 

* * 


Poor Richard Club Prepares 


for Annual Banquet 

The Poor Richard Club of Philadel 
phia will build the banquet to be held 
on Franklin’s birthday in January 
around the theme of advertising as a 
business force. Howard C. Story has 
been appointed director-general of the 
celebration and will be assisted by the 
following: Rowe Stewart, vice-chairman; 
Harry " Jordan, chairman of entertain- 
ment, assisted by Charles K. Kamsler, 
Sylvan Hofheimer and Thomas J. 
Young; John M. Fogelsanger, budget; 
Howard Kairer and James J. Stinson, 
major prizes; Albert B. Johnson, suit- 
case packages; George E. Loane, adver- 
tising display; Jack Lutz, printing and 
publicity; Clarence Cranmer, secretary 
of the committee, and Leonard Ormerod, 
president of the ‘club. 
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Denver Bureau to Offer Media 
Service 


An advertising media service has been 
established by the Denver Better Busi- 
ness Bureau for the purpose of main- 
taming a checking service for advertisers 
yn ait publications printed in Denver 
and distributed in Denver and its sub- 
urbs. Subscribers will or oy a sign 
requesting solicitors to see the Advertis- 
ing Media Service of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau first, and cards of introduc- 
tion to the Bureau will be given to 
solicitors by the advertisers. 

he Bureau will ask each solicitor ‘in 
the case of new propositions) for a 
sworn statement of press run, local dis- 
tribution, suburban distribution, distribu- 
tion beyond the trade territory, rates, 
size of publication and other pertinent 
facts that will be of value to the ad- 
vertisers. Once a month the Bureau 
bulletin will contain a report on new 
local publications and the facts found 
concerning them. 

This new department, according to 
S. C. Montrose, one of the officials, will 
make every effort to see that local publi- 
cations sell exactly what they have. 
Operating on the idea of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, the new depart- 
ment intends to ask the regular publi- 
cations for a sworn statement twice a 
year. Any annual publication, high- 
powered promotion one-time scheme or 
other similar publication will be checked 
forthwith. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce 
and the Retail Merchants Bureau of that 
city are co-operating with the Bureau in 
the new department. 


New York Club Class Gets 
Under Way 


The new advertising and selling course 
sponsored by the Advertising Club of 
New York held its first session on 
November 9 with the largest advance en- 
rollment in the history of these courses. 
There were more than 350 present at the 
opening session. 

The meeting was addressed by Charles 

E. Murphy, president of the club; H. B. 
Le Quatte, president of Churchill-Hall, 
Inc.; Grover A. Whalen, general man- 
ager of John Wanamaker, New York, 
and Gilbert T. Hodges, president of 
the Advertising Federation of America. 
Paul Cherington will be the lecturer at 
the session on November 12, Ben Nash 
will talk on November 16 and Paul 
Cornell will be the speaker on Novem- 
ber 19, with classes continuing on suc- 
cessive Mondays and Thursdays. 
_ Alfred Freden, sales manager of Col- 
lier’s Service Corporation, is chairman 
of the educational committee in charge 
of the course. 


John Clayton Joins 
Albert Frank 


John Clayton, formerly with the 
Faithorn Corporation, Chicago printing 


firm, has joined the office at that city 
of Albert Frank & Company, advertis- 
ing agency. 
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Checking Points for Retailers 


Department managers of department 
stores were told that they are wastefully 
my in passing up the opportunity 
afforded by national advertising, Paul 
Hollister, vice-president of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., told a 
athering of retailers at the annual con- 
erence sponsored by the Research Bu- 
reau for Retail Training of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He outlined four 
steps, which if followed through, should 
help materially to increase departmental 
sales. 

The steps are: 

1. List and analyze the status of each 
nationally advertised article in stock. 

2. Ask for the dates when nation- 
wide advertising of the most important 
merchandise items is to be done. 

3. Advertise to get the profit of such 
campaign. 

4. Plan other advertising by these 
items. 

Mr. Hollister also suggested three 
ways in which department managers can 
inform themselves in advance of ad- 
vertisers’ activities: 

1. By consulting advertising agencies. 

2. By asking the newspapers or radio 
stations. 

3. By inquiring of the salesmen of na- 
tionally advertised brands who call at 
the store. 

With this information, retailers were 
informed, they can advertise the national 
brands before and during a campaign, 
and also use the campaign to push other 
brands. It gives retailers a plan for 
tying-up to advertising effort designed to 
get buyers into their stores. 


S. E. Kingsley, Jr., with 
Ferns, Anderson 


S. E. Kingsley, Jr., formerly with 
the Remington Cash Register Company, 
Inc., in Texas, has joined Ferns, An- 
derson, Inc., New York, advertising, as 
its representative in New York and New 
Jersey. He was also formerly with 
Francis R. Morrison, Cleveland, financial 
advertising. 


H. W. Rutledge Has Own 
Business 


H. W. Rutledge, formerly president 
of the Ingram-Rutledge Company, has 
opened offices under the name of the 
Rutledge Printing Company at 343 
Front Street, San Francisco. 


Appoints Needham & 


= 
Grohmann 
The Belvedere Hotel, New York, has 
appointed Needham & Grohmann, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers, maga- 
zines and direct mail will used. 


Joins Schwab & Beatty 


Dorothy Seager, formerly a member 
of the copy staff of Harper's Magazine, 
New York, has joined the staff of 
Schwab & Beatty, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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Where Advertising Talks 
Directly to MONEY ... ||" 





anit 


= > 


Ir your space problem is to reach people who 


have money, and can afford to buy quality Natic 
products—take this short cut to the largest Cost 
“dollars and cents” reading public. Hows 

Popu 
Your advertising talks directly to MONEY when it rhe 
appears in the ,BARRON GROUP—The Wall Street Forb 
Journal; Boston News Bureau, and Barron’s, The ary 
National Financial Weekly. Chri: 


e : : - Popu 
Here is a circulation where money circulates. The hoe 
readers of the Barron Group are reading for special 


Phys 
“dollars and cents”? reasons. The news about money 


is vital to them—because they have money to invest. ine 

Their attention to this class of news determines whether ad 
they make money or lose money. They are earnest The 
readers who never miss reading this vital news service— on 

wherever they are, whatever they are doing, or what- B - 

ever else they may have to miss. ya 

Your advertising, appearing alongside such Moti 

commanding reading-matter is bound to get Fiele 

serious attention. If you have a product or Revi 

a service that appeals to moneyed people Polo 

you cannot afford to miss giving these Exte 

“dollars and cents”’ readers a close-up view Redt 

of your proposition—when they are really Radi 

on the hunt for values! Foru 

rrue 

A special rebate covering all three papers of x 

THE BARRON GROUP Nati 

This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or True 

advertising agencies upon application. Nati 

Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising Department of The Wall Street Journal. ss 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of sOV 

Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts \me 


The BARRON GROUP || * 
The Wall Street Journal con 


cre 


Boston News Bureau St. 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 


ie 2. Li 2. i 2. Mi 2, Ml, 2. dl 2. Al 2. Mr 2 
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12, 1931 
— NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
is advertising) 
Pages Lines 
PE contd dcasdeweneens 74 47,005 
The Spur (2 issues) ..... 68 45,836 
e Town & Country (2 issues) 67 45,054 
House & Garden ........ 61 38,812 
Motor Boating ........... 82 35,532 
Comey TEE 0000600000 51 34,332 
The American Magazine .. 70 29,856 
Arts & Decoration ....... 44 29,736 
o Vanity Fair ............. 47 29,580 
y Nation’s Business ........ 66 28,346 
st Ce, weaccccccacs & 24,871 
House Beautiful .. —es Oe CURES 
Popular Mechanics ...... 96 21,392 
it The Chicagoan (Oct) .... 30 20,120 
*t Forbes (2 Oct. issues) . 44 18,813 
1e Ilarpers Magazine ....... 83 18,676 
Christian Herald ........ 26 17,467 
Popular Science Monthly.. 40 17,048 
ie American Home ....... 26 16,701 
al Physical Culture ......... 39 16,548 
y System ...... a 
t. Home & Field . , . 26 16,247 
4 = ees . 23 15,810 
od The Sportsman ....... 24 14,852 
a Atlantic Monthly ........ 65 14,478 ” = ‘ 
. Better Homes & Gardens.. 31 14,165 | read with interest the 
Normal Instructor ....... 20 =13,666 REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Motion Picture .........- 31 13,208 and find it most satisfying both 
Field & Stream ......... 29 12,441 in form and substance.” 
Review of Reviews ...... 29 12,294 —FRANCIS H. SISSON 
POO ssseceeeeeeseees .. 18 11,928] \ Vigo teeident, Sunety 
Extension Magazine ..... 17 11,873 
0 eee 27 11,782 a © 
Radio News ........ —— 10,829 
SN ie cases 25 10,725 | Send for an “Every Subscriber” 
[rue Confessions ........ 24 10,470 | Analysis in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
American Boy ......----- 15 10,465 | Youngstown, Ohio. Advertisers and 
The Scholastic (3 Oct. is.) 24 10,315 | advertising agents tell us that these 
National Sportsman ...... 24 10,104 | ¢jreulation studies supply exactly the 
True Detective Mysteries. . 23 10,048 information they need in order to 
National Glider and Air- place advertising intelligently. 
al SS. THD accccccecss 9,867 
— Movie Classic © 239,662 | * * 
American Golfer ........ 15 9,505 
rE 22 9,417 
The Grade Teacher ...... 21 9,387 E V O 
pP Hunting & Fishing ....... 20 ~—s-8,783 
og 37 8,267 
Werks Wark ccccccccces 19 8,235 R E V | E W S 
True Experiences ........ 19 8,146 
ee 19 8,125 For forty years preeminent in mould- 
i, IE oti senaia 19 8,081 ine Putts SSpsstce ane tsteweting 
Magazine of Wall Street (3 
Cet, Seemed) cc ccccscece 19 7,723 55 Fifth Ave.,NewY ork City 




















SALES 
and/or 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


New connection desired by mer- 
chandising-minded executive. Ten 
years with national advertisers 


and New York 4-A agencies as 
account representative. 


Knows how to make the Depres- 
sion’s advertising dollar do_ its 
double duty. Thorough advertis- 
ing production, direct mail and 
keyed copy experience. Has sold 
on road and devised and directed 
sales, policies and plans. 


Protestant, 34; divorced but still 


sanguine. With present connec- 
tion, New York 4-A agency, 5 
years. Salary requirement about 
$15,000.00. 


Address ‘‘G,’’ Box 258 
Printers’ Ink 








Want To SELL 
A FOOD PRODUCT 
IN N. Y. C. ? 


If you are a food manufacturer 
and want to enter the New 
York Metropolitan Market or 
increase your present sales 
therein, we can operate for 
you effectively. 


We are specialists in selling 
food products in New York 
City —doing one thing and 
doing it well. Wide and close 
association with retailers, job- 
bers and chains. Thorough 
knowledge of the market. A 
record of proven results. Per- 
sonal producers, quick, co- 


operative and alert. Com- 
mission basis. References. 
Write J,’’ Box 259, 
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Pages Lines 
| Outdoor Life & Recreation 17 7,489 
re 17 7,281 
American Legion Monthly 17 7,254 
Modern Living .......... 17 7,141 
Country Club Magazine .. 11 7,086 
Picture Play ....... ; 16 7,078 
Open Road for Boys . 16 6,811 
Elks Magazine .......... 15 6,764 
OI EEE 30 6,610 
Screen Romances .... <a 6,578 
American Rifleman ...... 15 6,488 
REE  ctetbeacdidéudecits 10 6,165 
Pe TD: ectcewkes 7) 5,863 
American Mercury ...... 23 5,208 
NN dic hid hares eat 12 4,991 
RR Ep akvankucaans 11 4,702 
Street & Smith’s Big Seven 19 4,256 
Nature Magazine ........ 10 4,238 
National Republic ........ 10 4,205 
Scientific American ...... 10 4,147 
DD hvindieckiadecuende 9 3,834 
Newsstand Group ........ 16 3,586 
Munsey Combination ..... 16 3,584 
Ree pe ee 8 3,431 
Model Airplane News and 
Junior Mechanics ...... 8 3,347 
Current History ......... 15 3,293 
American Forests ..... 8 3,150 
errr 7 3,023 
DD nicenindrnannede 5 1,080 
Street & Smith Combination 4 840 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) seoucctee G0008 
Ladies’ Home Journal ....106 72,192 
Harper’s Bazaar ......... 90 60,218 
Good Housekeeping ...... 138 59,043 
Woman’s Home Companion 85 57,586 
Eee ee 69 47,213 
ete oe J 36,176 
Pictorial Review ......... 48 32,945 
ee 75 32,191 
The Parents’ Magazine ... 44 18,666 
DD nvecasenenais wae 40 17,138 
ae ee 21 16,077 
Tower Magazines ........ 30 12,758 
Junior League Magazine.. 28 11,930 
Household Magazine ..... 18 11,913 
Farmer's Wife ........0. 17 11,652 
Pt EEE cetenebndesaes 23 9,972 
Woman’s World .......... 13 9,039 
True Romances .......... 21 8,852 
Junior Home Magazine ... 16 6,920 
PED Sencntuecneote 8 5,315 
John Martin’s Book ...... 12 5,220 
American Girl ........... 11 4,884 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 11 2,407 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(October Issues) 
MacLean’s (2 issues) .... 54 37,597 
DEY setesncnmes cooes SO 94695 
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ARTHUR BRISBANE Says: 


“In Chicago is published the most successful Catholic Monthly published 
anywhere in the world. It is the Extension Magazine . . . 

“Every copy of Extension circulation represents a prosperous American 
family, and each family looks upon the Extension Magazine as a publication 
worthy not only of respect but of veneration. Extension M 
pensive, highly artistic publication, such as the prosperous 


“Every advertiser knows the added value of any publication which can truly 
say, ‘I have the confidence, affection and respect of my readers.’ The children 
know it from their first day of reading, and earlier. The old people look for it 
eagerly. It is believed by every person who reads it...” 


We Thank You, Mr. Brisbane! 


INK 





ne is an ex- 
ass would sub- 





104. Advertisers Have 
Complimented Extension 


Even More Highly! 


HERE are few men whose opinions 

carry more weight or are more 
worthy of respect, than Arthur Bris- 
bane. We feel highly complimented to 
receive such words from him. 

Yet, in the last nine months, more 
than 104 other sources have paid Ex- 
tension Magazine a similar compliment. 
In many ways, it is even a higher com- 
pliment, because these men are manu- 
facturers who have shown their confi- 
dence in Extension Magazine as a pro- 
ducer of business for themselves. Their 
confidence is the reason why, during 


we might point out, is over $4,100 a 
year—but the billion-and-a-quarter do!- 
lar annual spendings of the gigantic 
Catholic institutional field form a rich 
market for these users of Extension's 
space and Extension’s uni power to 
reach its readers directly. 

Why not find out what Extension 
Magazine can do for your business? 
Let us tell you what your share of this 
rich Catholic market is. Let us tell 
you why, recently, a big advertiser, 
though he cancelled the rest of his en- 
tire magazine schedule, retained Ex- 
tension Magazine as his only publica- 





“ 





the first nine months of 1931, Ext 
Magazine did what no other publication 
has ever done. In this year of so-called 
depression, Extension Magazine has in- 
creased its lineage by more than 100% 
over the corresponding period of 1930.% 
Advertisers say that this confidence 
is not misplaced. Today Extension Mag- 
azine has a new merchandising plan 
which gives Extension advertisers a 
unique advantage in the rich double- 
barreled market of Catholic buyers. 
Not only the enormous mass of Exten- 
sion readers—whose average income, 


Extension 
Magazine 


The National 
Catholic Monthly 


360 N. Michigan Ave, Dept, P-30 Chicago, Ill. 


tion expenditure. Let us tell you how 
another advertiser added 600 new ac- 
counts in a few months through Exten- 
sion. Simply pencil your name, firm 
and address on the coupon below. We'll 
be happy to supply you with the facts 
you want and need. 


*See 
Printers’ Ink Weekly 
Summary 


September 10, 1931 


rococo er er EE |, 
Hugh J. Blakely, Advertising Director, | 
Extension Magazine, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Dept. P-30, Chicago, Illinois. 

| Please send me a copy of your booklet | 
“A Lift To Market,”’ with complete in- 

| formation concerning Extension Magazine | 
and its position in the Catholic market. | 


| Pandissnnbihutrssekdanscteutasoncen | 

| PE itntthnieEaedennewenetdbesnnnawes | 
Ph 66 00b 000s concn ccncconcccwcsnces 
eerndedaneecseessese Ss co cntexs | 


ee ee ee ee ee eee! 
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Pages 


Canadian Home Journal... 46 
Can. Homes & Gardens... 47 
Western Home Monthly .. 33 
ee GEES onccccccuss 32 
Rod & Gun in Canada 19 


OCTOBER WEEKLIES 


October 2-7 Pages 


Saturday Evening Post.. 58 


Literary Digest 





New Yorker 54 
Collier’s 27 
Time saa cece ancia 34 
American Weekly 7 
Business Week 16 
Literary Digest 12 
Liberty 10 
Judge 8 
Life 6 
Churchman 5 
The Nation 5 
New Republic 3 
Outlook 2 
October 8-14 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 90 
American Weekly 14 
ee WOE occ cvecacs 58 
Time 50 
Collier’s ..... inun 30 
Business Week ..... 22 
Literary Digest ....... 21 
EE cvcccconveseows 15 
The Nation (Book Sec- 
tion Included) 14 
Life 9 
Judge . 7 
New Republic ......... 4 
GID. sn ccnccessene 4 
EE t-dee wade hie scat 3 
October 15-21 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post 81 
American Weekly 13 
Collier’s 35 
New Yorker 53 
BED ceceves 39 
Business Week 19 
Literary Digest ........ 14 
New Republic (Book Sec- 
tion Included) 13 
Liberty 10 
Judge 10 
Life 6 
ee 4 
Churchman 4 
The Nation axe 
October 22-28 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 59 
American Weekly ...... 13 
Oe TORN ccccsccccs 45 
Dn «iciucuaganesienss 34 
ae 19 








Lines 
31,909 
29,708 
22,954 
22,092 


8,070 


Lines 
39,625 
23,258 
18,039 
14,560 
13,409 
6,984 
5,613 
4,329 
3,396 
2,490 
2,033 
1,800 
1,305 
821 
Lines 

60,945 
26,093 
24,767 
21,375 
20,250 
9,637 
9,574 
6,347 


5,650 
3,648 
3,023 
1,740 
1,696 
1,466 
Lines 
55,081 
24,746 
24,103 
22,582 
16,706 
8,257 
6,261 


5,438 
4,489 
4,428 
2,595 
1,982 
1,693 
1,250 
Lines 
39,861 
25,103 
19,238 
14,705 
12,774 
7,470 


INK 


Business Week 
Judge 
Liberty 
Life 
The Nation 
Churchman 
Outlook 
New 


Republic 


October 29-31 


Totals for October 


Saturday Evening Post. . 


New Yorker 
Collier’s ...... 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 
Judge 

Life 
Churchman 
Saturday Evening 


New Yorker 
Collier’s 


American Weekly 


Time - 
Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 

Judge 

Life 

The Nation 
New Republic 


Churchman 
Outlook 








Page 
16 


Pages 


13 
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Lines 
6,949 
3,718 
3,711 
3,116 
2,200 
2,192 
1,851 
1,740 

Lines 

35,415 

21,352 

15,984 
4,676 
3,975 


89,351 
67,346 
33,594 
31,827 
22,851 
17,353 
14,107 
10,9 
10,223 
8,819 
6,120 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
1. Vogue (2 issues) ..... 132 
2. Ladies’ Home Journal. .106 
3. Harper’s Bazaar ...... 90 
4. Good Housekeeping 138 
5. Woman’s Home Comp. 85 
6. McCall’s 69 
er ree 74 
8. The Spur (2 issues)... 68 
9. Town & Country (2 is.) 67 
10. House & Garden ...... 61 
11. MacLean’s (2 Oct. is.) 54 
errr 53 
13. Motor Boating ... . 82 
14. Mayfair (Oct.) 54 
5. Country Life ...... 51 
16. Pictorial Review 48 
SF, Wes Be cacacseeses 75 
18. Can. Ho. Jour. (Oct.).. 46 
19. The American Magazine 70 
20. Arts & Decoration . 44 
21. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Oct.) 47 
22. Vanity Fair ......... 47 
23. Nation’s Business ..... 66 
24. Cosmopolitan ......... 58 





. West. Home Mo. (Oct.) 3 


29,580 
28,346 
24,871 
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age Lines 
16 6,949 
9 3,718 
9 3,711 
7 3,116 
6 2,200 
5 2,192 
4 1,851 
a 1,740 
ages Lines 
52 35,415 
50 = 21,352 
24 15,984 
10 4,676 
9 3,975 
6 2.788 
5 2,258 
3 1,205 
izes Line 
40 230,9 
60 111,19 
35 91,15 
47 89,351 
57 67,346 
73 33,594 
73 31,82 
53 22,851 
40 3=—-:17,353 
33 14,107 
28 10,9 
24 10,223 
21 8,819 
13 6,120 
DVERTIS- 
LASSI- 
32 83,252 
16 72,192 
0 60,218 
8 59.04 
5 57,586 
9 47,213 
4 47,005 
8 45,836 
7 = 45,054 
1 38,812 
4 37,597 
3 36,176 
2 = 35,532 
4 34,415 
1 34,332 
8 32,945 
'5 32,191 
6 31,909 
0 29,856 
4 29,736 
7 29,708 
7 29,580 
6 28,346 
8 24,871 
3 22,954 
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100% man—100% voluntary—100% of the 
buying class! This is the market in which 
Popular Mechanics has already built a circu- 
lation of over half a million. 


November 15th brings out the American 
Weekly to 5,500,000 readers, and Popular 
Mechanics’ second dramatic presentation of its 
vitally interesting story. 


Popular Mechanics appeals to a unique group 
of selected men. They are home owners— 
shrewd but generous buyers for their homes. 
They are car owners. They are craftsmen and 
industrial executives—men with practical 
minds to whom simple, workable money- 
making and money-saving ideas appeal— 
whether they are read in editorial or advertis- 
ing columns. Popular Mechanics has made 
money and saved money for thousands in the 
past. It is telling its story of worthwhile 
money-making ideas right now, in new and 
dramatic fashion. 


For years Popular Mechanics has given ad- 
vertisers the lowest page rate per thousand 
readers in this unique ‘father-and-son man 
audience. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


MAGAZINE 


Written So You Can Understand It! 














Ne Vv. 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 




































































1931 1930 1929 1928 Total 
Lines Lines Lines Lines i 
Town & Country (2 issues).... 45,054 78,139 1163953 95,833 
House & Garden .............. 38,812 75,420 98,646 102,575 
Ce BAUD ccccccesees PSS. 34,332 57,702 83,475 72,776 
Arts & Decoration ............ 29,736 54,852 72,408 69,762 
. _ Sana 29,580 51,988 69,991 73,074 
MacLean’s (2 Oct. issues) .... 37,597 59,722 61,102 56,754 
House Beautiful .............. 21,969 38,958 57,509 58,865 
Nation’s Business ............ 28,346 42,301 57,406 47,140 
Forbes (2 Oct. issues) ...... - 18,813 *28,621 57,196 48,869 
The American Magazine ...... 29,856 35,637 41,926 38,967 
OO RO Te 24,871 39,125 45,024 34,969 
Popular Mechanics ........... 21,392 29,568 40,208 39,312 
OTe 16,701 30,400 41,712 26,334 
Popular Science Monthly ...... 17,048 22,982 31,005 32,945 
Harpers Magazine ........ pale 18,676 23,044 30,604 30,492 
EE SE Kecavesesccenses 78,235 24,206 34,335 23,215 
Atlentic Monthly .......0:.+. 14,47 20,005 25,107 28,959 
Review of Reviews ........... 712,294 $21,001 $32,559 20,943 
Physical Culture .......... : 16,548 19,332 19,403 24,722 
Christian Herald .......... i 17,467 $19,450 $21,526 119,449 
Better Homes & Gardens : 14,165 17,626 21,211 21,085 
American Boy ...... er 10,465 19,126 22,100 19,836 
Dt checiibenans : 11,782 14,931 22,192 21,519 
i Ce wvdscees es 15,810 16,840 17,250 20,386 
True Detective Myste!  apere 10,048 17,460 17,557 23,592 
Field & Stream ..... Swmeairiah 12,441 16,588 21,021 17,984 
Motion Picture ...... ; me 13,208 16,983 21,151 15,848 
Pe aneosunes Site ions 8,267 11,632 19,289 20,209 
OS eer ous 710,725 715,344 $21,307 10,730 
National Sportsman ... ‘ 10,104 12,783 13,719 16,081 
Outdoor Life & Recreation .... 7,489 11,073 12,584 11,236 
Open Road for Boys .... ; 6,811 9,812 12,989 11,325 
American Mercury .. 5,208 8,492 12,677 13,655 
EP lee 4 4,991 11,842 9,488 10,923 
Screenland ...... oi ‘ 8,125 9,226 6,584 9,724 
Extension Magazine feat 11,873 7,592 6,195 6,838 
Scientific American ........... *4,147 *5,065 8,337 10,584 
—— FS lO>—= eee - 8,081 6,338 6,221 4,183 
Munsey Combination A Ms 3,584 3,320 6,860 6,720 
RR ae 659,129 1 006, 526 1, 316, 827 1,218,413 4,200,895 
*Smaller Page Size. +Larger Page Size. tFour Oct. Issues. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
. LL .. 83,252 108,162 156,731 158,979 507,124 
Ladies’ Home Journal ........ 72 2,192 87,209 99,873 98,710 357,984 
mereer DT <ééienntsewnes 60,218 80,494 107,131 96,807 344,650 
Good Housekeeping ses jane 59,043 80,071 91,169 92,739 323,022 
Woman’s Home Soepuaten igiseel 57,586 66,046 67,782 62,655 254,069 
SE din Satie a hea’ i 47,213 53,412 52,671 54,973 208,269 
Pictorial Review ........ : : 32,945 42,805 46,410 38,550 160,710 
eee ionbeans 36,176 42,275 33,715 47,307 159,473 
EE Gain enna ac aegimenie 32,191 31,899 35,742 32,163 131,995 
Photoplay ......... phaaea 17,138 23,830 25,211 22,806 88,985 
The Parents’ Magazine ....... 18,666 20,712 19,677 18,740 77,795 
True Romances ..... arcu ean 8,852 13,417 18,420 23,594 64,283 
Household Magazine ....... *11,913 *17,497 15,498 12,574 57,482 
Woman’s World ...... cS: 9,039 13,325 14,287 15,343 51,994 
American Girl .......... 4,884 7,586 11,992 9,645 34,18 
Needlecraft ........-. hat ‘ 5,315 6,481 7,838 8,500 28,134 
PE det attebnae beens ae a 556, 623 695,221 804,147 794,085 2,850,076 
*Smaller Page Size. 
WEEKLIES (4 Ouashor Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post ....... $230,927 2,148 344,437 323,690 1,171,202 
a ee a a ee 111,197 1 15. 758 144,398 117,064 488,417 
ND dict cin atpardiga en -.+» $91,150 103,165 108,216 63,293 365,824 
American Weekly .... a 89,351 73,878 95,199 68,693 327,121 
. ee howe .. 67,346 81,278 89,609 %50,554 288,787 
Literary Digest : ; wae: $33,594 49,793 77,580 76,442 237,409 
CY 40 Oe eines 6 uke .. *%22,851 *39,972 *47,088 93,821 203,732 
rae vinenteceieael $14,107. $14,574 26,247 23,496 78,424 
Outlook bxioe —- ee 6,120 110,590 9,662 116,636 43,008 



















Totals .. : , 666,643 761,156 942,436 833,689 3,203,924 
tFive Issues. *Smaller Page Size. 








Grand Totals ............ 1,882,395 2,462,903 3,063,410 2,846,187 10,254,895 
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Reduction 
in Rates 


Effective with the January 1932 
issue, the advertising rates in the 
FORUM and CENTURY will be— 





$450. per page 
for general and financial ad- 
vertising. 


350. per page 


for 4-color inserts. 


1100. per page 


for back covers in 4 colors. 


300. per page 


for publishers and schools. 


Circulation 96,074 (June 30, 1931 statement to 
the a 


and Century 
WALDO W. SELLEW, Advertising Manager 





441 Lexington Avenue New York City 








The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


O their notebooks of interest- 

ing facts, Class members may 
want to add this bit of informa- 
tion: Outside of Canada, China is 
the best export market for Welch’s 
grape juice. 
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The Schoolmaster asked H. J. 
Potter, advertising manager of 
Welch’s, how the Chinese de- 


veloped this inordinate taste for 
grape juice, and he replied: “Ad- 
vertising over a period of years ac- 
complished this. In preparing 
Welch advertisements for China 
we have been careful to make them 
wholly Chinese; to use correct 


Chinese illustrations, and to sug- 
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gest it only with other beverages 
that the Chinese use and like. In 
other words, we appeal to the 
Chinese with what we believe to 
be genuine understanding.” 

In those few sentences, Mr. Pot- 
ter has just about summed up the 
secret of success in export adver- 
tising. And those students who 
are curious to see how a Welch 
Grape Juice piece of copy appears 
when it has gone native will find 
a typical example on this page. 

= * . 


The Schoolmaster has long felt 
that the old adage that straws show 
which way the wind blows is par- 
ticularly applicable to business 
problems. If you want to find out 
how the wind is you don’t need 
a meteorological survey, nor do 
you in many cases need an exten- 
sive survey to find how the busi- 
ness wind goes. There are many 
problems, it is true, which need 
thorough surveys but in other cases 
a few straws will tell what a sur- 
vey would only confirm with un- 
needed accuracy. 

A moderate-sized food advertiser, 
for example, had for a year and a 
half devoted his advertising almost 
exclusively to advocating a new 
type of use for his product. At 
the end of that time the nature of 
the appeal was changed because 
he had grown tired of the new-use 
appeal. He was unable to tell 
whether his new-use suggestion 
had taken hold or not, except that 
business had been good with him 
in 1930. When asked why he did 
not make a survey to find out he 
mentioned the word “expense.” In 
a case like that it is the School- 
master’s idea that even a hundred 
interviews or a questionnaire letter 
would have provided enough straws 
to indicate what this advertiser 
needed to know, perhaps not with 
the scientific accuracy of a com- 
plete survey, but sufficient to tell 
him whether he was justified in 
continuing the appeal. 

Another case demonstrating how 
a comparatively few straws truth- 
fully indicate a condition occurs 
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T'S NO TRICK to.smoke up a yarn about quality, service 
and price. But, somehow, today, the wiser buyers aren't sat- 
isfied listening to the golden tongue. Mere words, they know, 
are like the blue-gray puffs from a jimmy pipe, that soon dis- 
appear in the surrounding air . .. When you talk to a repre- 
sentative of McGrath, notice the meat in what he has to say. 
He knows engraving, as well as how to sell. He'll give you 
a new light on some facts about your engraving problems. 


McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS « ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 

















General | 
_ Manager 


Now available, due to merger, an 
able executive, competent to per- 
sonally handle purchasing, pro- 
duction, advertising, sales, and 
general administration. Excellent 
organizer and analyst. Age 49, | 
Christian, graduate electrical en- | 
gineer, pleasing personality, full 
of vitality and ideas. Has been 
| 


Vice-President for past 7 years 
of internationally known com- 
pany whose product is distributed 
through chain stores and jobber- 
dealers in the hardware, grocery, 
drug, notion, sporting goods and 
automobile accessory trades. Com- 
pensation to be based on results 
accomplished. Write 


| Mr. Z., Room 2224 
| §21 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 














**Some issues are miss- 
ing ... these evidently 
were not bound.’’ 


The National Tube Company file 
of Printers’ Ink Publications dates 
back to 1906 and, with the excep- 
tion of some issues that “evidently 
were not bound,” has a complete 
file to date. 


For the maintenance of a refer- 
ence file so that as each sales and 
advertising problem presents itself 
you will have valuable information 
at hand, binders are sold at cost. 
These will keep copies of Printers’ 
Ink Weekly and Monthly intact 
and orderly. 


The Weekly binder holding 
seven to nine copies, $1.25 post- 
paid; the Monthly holding six 


PRINTERS’ 





copies, $2.00 postpaid. 


Printers’ Ink Publications | 


185 Madison Ave. - New York | order to qualify for membership 
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to the Schoolmaster’s mind. Two 
years ago a certain large depart- 
ment store joined in a huge con- 
solidation and the old family man- 
agement retired. While the event 
was not advertised, it became gen- 
erally known and was for a time 
a common subject of conversation 
Shortly after, from a half dozen 
friends in that territory the School- 
master heard expressions that the 
old store was not what it used to 
be, that its atmosphere was differ- 
ent and they no longer had the 
same confidence in it. Only re- 
cently the Schoolmaster was in- 
formed that soon after the change 
this store had lost 40 per cent oj 
its charge accounts. 

Now comes another similar in- 
cident. A certain manufacturer of 
women’s shoes has in the last year 
made a sudden success with a new 
style appeal at a popular price 
An attractive name, extensive ad- 
vertising, retail agencies placed all 
over the country, and the line has 
had a popular run. Yet, quite by 
coincidence, the Schoolmaster in 
the last few days has heard from 
four different friends that they had 
bought a pair of these shoes, and 
while they had style, they lacked 
quality, and these buyers would 
not repeat. These are slight straws 
surely, but from such a small in- 
dication the Schoolmaster would 
feel safe in predicting that unless 
this manufacturer immediately 
steps up his quality, the line will 
run a short course and die. 

From such experiences the 
Schoolmaster concludes that busi- 
ness straws. especially in these 
days, are well worth watching for 
* + * 


It seems as unjust to the School- 
master to say that all salesmanship 
has fallen down, as to say that all 
bankers have gone insane. 

Take the National Biscuit Com- 
pany for example. Many of its 
salesmen have sales running far 
ahead of those for the current 
month a year ago, and when it is 
realized the small unit of sale 
which these men usually make, this 
means a whole lot. In the organ- 
ization is the $1,000 Shredded 
Wheat and Wheatsworth Club. In 
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in this, a salesman must sell those 
small-unit products, Shredded 
Wheat and Wheatsworth, in a 
minimum amount of $1,000 during 
a month. The number of men who 
are qualifying for this club in- 
creases month by month. In one 
of the summer months alone, A. R. 
Clark of the Buffalo agency sold 
$1,621 worth of these two lines. 
For a man to sell that much 
Shredded Wheat and Wheatsworth 
means pavement pounding. 
+ * . 


The Schoolmaster has often 
heard insurance men say that it 
is almost impossible to sell in- 
surance under a brand name—as 
a manufacturer would sell canned 
goods. Stanley Withe, advertis- 
ing manager of Aetna, in a talk be- 
fore the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in Toronto, proved to 
the Schoolmaster’s satisfaction and 
also to that of the insurance men 
present that the opposite was true. 
The number of Aetna seals placed 
in windows by agents to tie up 
with the advertising was cited and 
then Mr. Withe said: 
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“If the more than 20,000 in- 
quiries we have received from our 
national advertising this year, each 
one accompanied by 12 cents in 
cash or stamps, if the hundreds of 
letters we are receiving in which 
these inquirers ask for information 
and rates on Aetna protection, if 
the cases in which these inquiries 
have been sold Aetna protection by 
Aetna agents—and I can show you 
the policy numbers—do not con- 
stitute results, if they do not prove 
that people can be persuaded to 
buy a certain brand of insurance 
through advertising just as they 
buy everything else, by brand, then 
I don’t know anything at all about 
results.” 

: 7 * 

There will now be a brief dis- 
cussion of records. The subject 
comes before the Class as a result 
of the news item in last week’s 
Printers’ INK which told about 
the one-thousandth Campbell’s 
Soup advertisement that appeared 
in the September 19, 1931, issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 

Perhaps members of the Class, 








DO SOMETHING 


that saves Time, Trouble and Money 


9, 
Ss 
< 
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PRINTING 





% You know about Faithorn COMPLETE SERVICE... 

XK. (1) Ad-Setting, (2) Engraving and (3) Printing 
—all under one roof. Now—UusE IT! You can't 
lose. We believe you'll win. Why send cuts to 
one house—ads to another many blocks away 
—and then give your printing to a firm even 
farther distant? You can cut your costs, elimi- 
nate worry, and save Time, Trouble and Money 
by having us do ALL THREE. For your sake 
~ _...for your firm's interests...DO SOMETHING! 


THE FAITHORN CORPORATION 





Ad-Setters e Engravers e Printers 





504 Sherman St., Chicago 


Phone Wab. 7820 
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Claude C. 
Hopkins 


Invites advertisers and advertising 
agents to send for his new pam- 
phlet on the service which he ren- 
ders. It will interest anyone who 
is seeking new ideas and help. 
Service is rendered on a fee basis, 
by letter or in person—anywhere. 
Please investigate. Address Mr. 
Hopkins at Fruitport, Mich., his 
office for 25 years. 








Wanted — Mail Expert 


National advertiser requires experienced man 
to take complete charge of mechanics of han- 
dling extensive mail campaigns. Must be ex- 
pert in executing most minute details. 
Following requirements must positively be met: 
1 Absolute familiarity with type 
© and character of population dis- 
tribution of the United States. 
2 Must be thoroughly familiar 
*with U. 8S. Postal Laws 
Knowledge of mailing list 
3. sources. 
4 Must be a good executive. 
* capable of handling others. 
This is not a copy writing job 
If you fill these requirements, 
write details of experience, age. 
salary expected, etc., in first 
letter. If not, save stamp. Reply 
“H,” Box 111, Printers’ Ink. 


“That Thousandth of an Inch 


Between Success and Failure” 
Bases on one simple but elemental ad- 





justment. 
999 advertising failures did not under- 
stand. The thousandth man did. . . and 


he towers as a consequence. 

Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 
ROBERT RUXTON 

10 High Street Boston, Mass. 





PACIFIC COAST @ 
REPRESENTATION 


Well-rated Los Angeles manufacturer 
with ample sales, display and warehouse 
facilities desires one or two first-class 
non-conflicting lines to sell to stationery, 
jewelry and department store trade west 
of Denver. Address “L,” Box 112, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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like the Schoolmaster, found the 
interrogative headline of this news 
item a challenge to their memories 
It asked if Campbell’s history of 
consistent advertising in one pub 
lication established a record. Nat 
urally the Schoolmaster turned to 
an advertising schedule with which 
he is familiar. He asked for data 
and then did some statistical study- 
ing. 

He found evidence which hangs 
up a record of 1,144 consecutive 
advertisements by one advertiser 
in one publication, starting with 
November 3, 1909, and appearing 
every week without exception. The 
advertiser is N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., and the 1,144th advertisement 
appears on the front cover of this 
issue of Printers’ INK. Now 
your Schoolmaster asks if there 
are any instances that exceed this 
record. 

Runners-up to the Ayer record 
in his favorite weekly publication 
are the Chicago Tribune, whose 
advertisement in this issue is the 
862nd without missing a single is- 
sue since April 15, 1915, and the 
Charles Francis Press, which this 
week rings up its 643d consecutive 
weekly page. 


Saltsea Account with 
Livermore & Knight 


The appointment of Wadsworth & 
Walker, New York, by the Saltsea Pack- 
ing Company, Providence, R. I., which 
was recently reported, covers a test com- 
paign from a merchandising angle. The 
advertising account is handled by Th: 
Livermore & Knight Company, Provi 
dence advertising agency. 
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‘GIBBONS «# CANADA 


J. J- GIBBONS Limited 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Trade Paper Wanted—Will buy 
or merge with small trade paper 
a possibilities, New York, to 

educe overhead. Box 597, P. I. 
Publisher will buy small established 
trade paper in good field. Price 
and terms must be reasonable. Con- 
fidential. Box 598, Printers’ Ink. 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secreta- 
ries, clerical. All placements by Elizabeth 
Muncy, for 10 years in charge of employ- 
ment bureau of AAAA. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
CAledonia 5-2611 


For over thirteen (13) years we 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
agers, Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
other $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 men. 
We can help you, too. This is a 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 
the men we accept as clients be- 
fore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, cor. 44th Street, New York 


HELP WANTED 


LAYOUT ARTIST wanted by nationally 
recognized agency in Southwest. One 
who can visualize ideas as well as fur- 
nish ideas to copy writers. In addition 
to preparing presentable layouts must be 
capable of finishing some art work. In 
reply state salary expected, send samples 
which will be returned. Box 603, P. I. 


EXPERIENCED WINDOW DISPLAY 
SALESMAN in New York, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, and Muinne- 

polis territories for oil paint process 
house, strongly organized and well recog- 
nized. Liberal commission basis. Chance 
to build a business. 
experience in detail. Patterson Displays, 
Inc., 1890 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPACE WANTED in small Agency by 
Artist with Practical experience in Let- 
tering, Layout, Booklets. Would prefer 
working agreement for rent, if possible, 
but not absolutely necessary. Box 599, P.1. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
College education. 6 years’ Advertising 
Experience, including make-up, desires 
position in Advertising Department or 
Agency. Salary $30-$35. Box 592, P. I. 
BEN DAY ARTIST, PHOTO- 
RETOUCHER and LETTERER, 
wants position, salary or free-lance 

basis. Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 
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‘consumer and trade publications, 


ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
Available, young man, 35, exceptional 
experience; knows mail sales A to Z- 

publisher, manufacturer, retailer. Selary 
secondary. Get my story. Box 596, P. 1. 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
wishes to hear from reliable Publisher. 
Ten years’ national consumer and trade 
publication experience. Successful record, 
good personal appearance. Box 606, P. I 


Artist—Al figure man. 10 years’ exp. 
illustration, layout, litho sketch, dummies. 
Excellent colorist. 6 years’ teaching exp. 
Have a distinctive W.C. style. Wish to 
connect with top-notch organization only. 
Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager—-7 years’ experience, copy, layout, 
publicity, house organs, direct mail, sales 
campaigns and merchandising. $t con- 
nection with nationally known product. 
Reply Box 593, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 


Advertising Manager—13 years’ , 
fied experience, now employed by a fair- 
sized food chain—seeks change offering 
a greater responsibility with an assured 
future. Age 33, Gentile, references. Go 
anywhere. Salary $75 week. Box 595, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER-—Young 
woman; thoroughly experienced, national, 
local, also publicity and contact; lec- 
turer; traveled; agency trained. Wants 
big job requiring resource, brains, per- 
sonality. Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Man 
—Seasoned producer of campaigns that 
have clicked. Thoroughly familiar with 
magazine, trade paper and direct mail 
advertising, copy, layout, paper, type 
etc. House-organ editor; also valua le 
sales experience. Box 602, P. 


CAN YOU USE HIM? 
College graduate, 30, now employed, 
seeks new corporation or agency connec- 
tion. Newspaper background. Now com- 
bining publicity and copy on major 
industrial accounts for agency. Best 
references. Box 594, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—Eight years’ 
ence big and little campaigns. 
bathroom scale, 
ing fluid, 


























experi- 
Creator 
skin whitener, hair wav- 
grass rug vogues. Quoted by 
“Printers’ Ink,” Great American Band 
Wagon. Can sell, plan, know printing, 
art, engraving. Low salary, go any- 
where. Box 608, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, with the 
mature experience of solicitor, advertis- 
ing department manager, and New York 
City branch office manager on leading 
seeks 
opening and permanent engagement with 
publisher or other needing first- class, re- 
liable man; salary or commission; best 
credentials; strict confidence. Box 600, P. I. 


* WORKER x* 


Young woman wants hard job as secretary 
to busy advertising executive in New 
York City. No clock watching. Chris- 
tian, 22, well bred and attractive, college 
trained, former reporter and writer, 
speedy stenographer and typist. Good 
advertising judgment. Will start at $30 
and take over the load as fast as you 
let her. Box 601, Printers’ Ink. 
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